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The  mission  of  the  Economic  Development  Administration  (EDA)  under 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  is  to  enhance  the  national 
economy.*  EDA  assists  communities  and  areas  experiencing  economic 
distress  to  help  themselves  achieve  lasting  improvement.  EDA's 
role  is  to  support  the  effort  of  local  people  in  devising  their  own 
programs  to  solve  problems. 

The  program  developed  by  local  people  to  address  an  area's  problems 
is  the  Overall  Economic  Development  Program  (OEDP) .  The  OEDP  is 
both  a  document  and  a  process — a  process  of  area  self-analysis, 
planning,  and  action  to  create  new  economic  activity  and  improve 
community  facilities  and  services. 

The  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  as  amended, 
requires  that  redevelopment  areas  and  economic  development 
districts  such  as  SRPEDD  formulate  an  OEDP.  EDA  must  approve  the 
OEDP  prior  to  designating  redevelopment  areas  and  economic 
development  districts  as  qualified  to  receive  assistance.** 

Continued  eligibility  of  an  EDA-designated  redevelopment  area  or 
economic  development  district  is  contingent  upon  regular  updating 
of  the  OEDP.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  submitting  to  EDA  an 
Annual  OEDP  Report  and  Program  Projection  such  as  this  one. 
Redevelopment  areas  located  in  a  designated  economic  development 
district  may  satisfy  this  requirement  by  concurring  with  the 
district's  annual  report  covering  the  area's  activities. 

An  OEDP  identifies  assets  and  liabilities.  It  sets  a  course  of 
action  for  dealing  with  problems  created  by  unemployment  and  a 
sagging  economy.  Preparation  of  the  OEDP  is  a  process  guided  by  a 
committee  representing  economic  development  interests  in  the  area. 
Without  this  process  efforts  to  tackle  problems  become 
disconcerted . 

Beyond  making  it  easier  for  an  area  to  address  economic  problems, 
the  OEDP  also  makes  the  area  eligible  for  EDA  funding.  In 
southeastern  Massachusetts,  SRPEDD  receives  EDA  funding  to  prepare 
an  OEDP  which  makes  six  redevelopment  areas  eligible  for  EDA 
grants. 

Because  SRPEDD  updates  the  OEDP  annually  to  maintain  eligibility  as 
an  economic  development  district,  member  communities  are  also 
eligible  for  ten  percent  bonuses  on  the  total  cost  of  public  works 
projects. 


*U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Economic  Development  Administration. 
EDA  Handbook.  June,  1977. 

**  .     Guide  for  District  Overall  Economic 

Development  Program.  May,  1977. 
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The  Annual  OEDP  does  not  include  the  detail  of  the  original  SRPEDD 
OEDP  published  in  1969.  It  provides,  however,  a  review  of 
accomplishments  and  significant  changes  in  the  economy  during  the 
past  year  and  proposes  a  strategy  to  meet  the  new  situation.  This 
is  a  continuous  and  dynamic  process. 

The  annual  OEDP  contains  these  elements: 

•  Fact  gathering  to  assure  understanding  of  current  developments; 

•  Identification  of  potentials ; 

•  Appraisal    of   urban   places   suitable   to   serve   as   centers  for 
growth ; 

•  Establ ishment  of  goals  and  intermediate  objectives  to  direct 
development  activities  and  measure  progress; 

•  Devising  a  strategy  for  development — a  plan  to  achieve  goals 
and  objectives   (a  listing  of  projects) ;  and 

•  Provision      of      a      work      program      proposing      methods  for 
implementation  of  the  strategy  and  projects. 

Beyond  making  the  area  eligible  for  EDA  funding,  the  most  important 
aspect  of  the  annual  OEDP,  by  far,  is  the  listing  of  projects  in 
the  region  to  be  funded  by  EDA.  Projects  are  ranked  in  order  of 
priority.  The  listing  provides  guidance  to  EDA  on  which  projects 
should  be  funded  first. 
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A.   AREA  DESIGNATION  AND  PARTICIPATING  GOVERNMENTS 


On  November  13,  1969,  the  Southeastern  Regional  Planning  Commission 
was  designated  by  the  Economic  Development  Administration  (EDA)  as 
an  Economic  Development  District  (EDD)  under  Title  VI  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965. 

The  purpose  of  an  Economic  Development  District  is  to  foster 
successful  economic  development  on  a  large  scale  by  grouping 
together  economically  distressed  and  healthy  areas — redevelopment 
areas  and  economic  development  centers  or  growth  centers. 

The  District  encompasses  portions  of  three  counties,  twenty-seven 
municipalities  and  six  redevelopment  areas.  The  District's  county 
membership  includes:  all  of  the  communities  in  Bristol  County  with 
the  exception  of  the  Town  of  Easton;  the  towns  of  Carver, 
Lakeville,  Marion,  Mattapoisett ,  Middleborough,  Rochester  and 
Wareham  in  Plymouth  County;  and  Plainville  in  Norfolk  County. 

Four  of  the  District's  redevelopment  areas  —  Bourne/Wareham/ 
Rochester,  New  Bedford,  Providence/ Pawtucket,  and  Plymouth — were 
designated  in  1966.  The  Fall  River  Redevelopment  Area  was 
designated  in  1974.  The  Town  of  Mansfield  is  presently  not 
included  within  a  redevelopment  area. 

These  redevelopment  areas  were  designated  on  the  basis  of 
"substantial  and/or  persistent  unemployment."*  Redevelopment  area 
designation  enables  an  area  to  be  eligible  for  the  whole  range  of 
programs  authorized  by  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act. 

Redevelopment  Areas  were  originally  established  on  the  basis  of 
labor  market  area  (LMA)  information  furnished  by  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Employment  and  Training  (DET) .  Since  designation, 
however,  DET  has  changed  the  labor  market  area  boundaries.  The 
Bourne/Wareham/Rochester  LMA  has  been  eliminated,  and  Wareham  and 
Rochester,  both  District  communities,  have  been  incorporated  into 
the  Plymouth  and  New  Bedford  IMA's  respectively. 

This  new  composition  presents  a  problem  by  interrupting  the 
continuity  needed  for  trend  analysis.  Furthermore,  the  new  labor 
market  area  boundaries  are  not  similar  to  the  federally  designated 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  (SMSA's)  in  the  District  - 
Fall  River  and  New  Bedford.  Figure  1  shows  the  present  labor 
market  areas  in  the  District  for  which  DET  provides  information. 


*U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Economic  Development  Administration. 
Designated  Redevelopment  Areas  under  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965.  as  amended.  October  1,  1978. 
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For  the  purposes  of  manpower  planning  DET  has  also  established 
Service  Delivery  Areas  (SDA's).  Much  of  the  statistical 
information  is  now  provided  for  these  geographic  divisions. 

The  District  also  has  two  designated  economic  development  centers 
(EDC's) — the  cities  of  Fall  River  and  Taunton — and  a  redevelopment 
center  (RC) ,  the  City  of  New  Bedford.  These  growth  centers  are  the 
economic  activity  nuclei  of  their  respective  redevelopment  areas. 

Redevelopment  Centers  are  those  which  are  recognized  as  falling 
within     a     designated     redevelopment     area.  Unlike  economic 

development  centers  there  is  no  limit  on  the  population  of  RC's, 
which  may  be  in  excess  of  250,000  as  of  the  last  federal  census. 

B.  DISTRICT 

The  Commission  of  the  Southeastern  Regional  Planning  and  Economic 
Development  District  serves  as  the  Overall  Economic  Development 
Program  (OEDP)  Committee  for  the  District.  The  committee  sets 
policy  and  provides  guidance  on  all  matters  relating  to  the 
economic  development  of  the  District.  But,  because  of  its  size,  it 
relies  on  a  smaller  advisory  committee,  the  Economic  Development 
Committee   (EDC) ,   for  specific  recommendations. 

The  EDC  is  responsible  in  conjunction  with  the  OEDP  Committee  for 
developing  criteria  and  ranking  economic  development  projects  in 
the  District.  The  committee  also  guides  and  assists  the  overall 
staff  effort  to  prepare  and  implement  the  District's  economic 
development  program. 

Membership  lists  for  both  committees  are  included  in  this  section. 
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Bristol  County 
Training  Consortium 

Office  of  Jobs 
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So.  Coastal  Career 
Development 
Administration 


MILES 


FIGURE  2 


SERVICE  AREAS  -  JOB  TRAINING 
AND  PARTNERSHIP  ACT 
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TABLE  1 
COMMISSION  MEMBERS 

1990-1991 


CITY/ 
TOWN 

MEMBER 

OCCUPATION/ 
AFFILIATION 

REPRESENTATION 

Acushnet 

Attleboro 

William  Woloshyn 
Robert  Mawney* 

Local  Planning 

Berkley 

Karl  tKiuno 

Gove  rnment 

Carver 

Francis  Kane 

Retired 

Gove rnment 

Dartmouth 

Lorri-Ann  Miller 
Dasii  i/astaiai" 

Dental  Assistant 
tcucacion  consultant/ 
Planning  Board 

Business/Gov't. 
tQucacion/ Local 
Planning 

Dighton 

Allan  Campbell 
Robert  Danforth* 

Prof,  of  Civil 
Engineering 

Education 
Local  Planning 

r  ax  rnaven 

wayne  roscin 
Raymond  Fleurent* 

Local  Planning 

Fall  River 

Dan  DeCarlo 
Robert  Alves 

Senior  Planner 
Purchasing  Agent 

Local  Planning 
Local  Planning 

Freetown 

Barbara  Trainor* 
Bruce  Wilbur* 

Self-Employed 

Gove rnment 
Local  Planning 

Lakeville 

Sandra  Cataldo 

Government 

Mansfield 

Michael  McClanahan* 

Planning  Board 

Local  Planning 

Marion 

Loretta  Schaffer* 
William  Washburn* 

Selectwoman 
Electrician 

Government 
Local  Planning 
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CITY 
TOWN 


MEMBER 


OCCUPATION/ 
AFFILIATION 


FE  PRESENTATION 


Mattapoisett  Robert  Black  Asst.  Professor  Education/Cov' t 
 Barry  Denham*  Planning  Board  Local  Planning 


Middleborough 

Josepb  Walker* 

Government 

New  Bedford 

Richard  Bobn 

City  Planner 

Government 

North 

Attleborougb 

Raymond  Payson 
Patricia  Redding* 

Planning  Board 

Local  Planning 

Norton 

Paula  Driscoll 
Ken  Zanoni* 

Buver 

Local  Planning 

Plainville 

Andrea  Soucy* 

Teacher/Ping.  Bd. 

Education/Gov't 

Plytnpton 

Raynham 

Emeline  MacDonald 
John  Canto* 

Retired 

Retinal  Angiographer 

Government 
Local  Planning 

Rehobotb 

Jacqueline  Rogan 
Donna  McCombs* 

Insurance  Runner 
Planning  Board 

Government 
Local  Planning 

Rocbester 

George  Bare 

Textile  Converter 

Business/Gov' t . 

Seekonk 

David  Young* 
Robert  Lombardi* 

Planning  Board 

Government 
Local  Planning 

Somerset 

Linda  Fernandes 

Government 

Swansea 

Michael  Finglas 

Government 

Taunton 

William  Fitzgerald 
John  L.  Viveiros* 

Bacteriologist 

Kealth/Local  Pig 

Ware bam 

Constantine 
Yankopoulos 

Community  Dev.  Dir. 

Government 

*  Elected  Official 
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CITY/ 
TOWN 


MEMBER 


OCCUPATION/ 
AFFILIATION 


REPRESENTATION 


Westport  Daniel  George*  Government 

Edmund  Medeiros*          Teacher  Education/ 
   Local  Planning 


COMMISSIONERS  AT-LARGE 

Attleboro  Area  Minority/Low  Income 

Fall  River  Area  Minority/Low  Income 

New  Bedford  Area  (2)  Jayme  Dias                                         Minority /Low  Income 

New  Bedford  Area  (2)  Heather  Bare 
Taunton  Area 


OFFICERS 

Dan  DeCarlo,  Chairman;  Jayme  Dias,  Vice  Chairman; 

Emeline  MacDonald ,  Treasurer;  George  Bare,  Assistant  Treasurer; 

William  Fitzgerald,  Past  Chairman 


*  Elected  Official 
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TABLE  2 

ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  COMMITTEE 
MEMBERSHIP  LIST 

1991 

SRPEDD  COMMISSION  MEMBERS 


Allan  Campbell 
SRPEDD  Past  Chairman 
Dighton,  MA 

Patricia  Redding 

Planning  Board 

No.  Attleborough,  MA 

Dr.  Basil  Castaldi 
Planning  Board 
Dartmouth,  MA 

Linda  Fernandes 

Economic  Development  Office 

Fall  River,  MA 


Constantine  Yankopoulos 
Community  Dev.  Director 
Wareham,  MA 


Fmeline  MacDonald 
SRPFDD  Treasurer 
Raynham,  MA 

Javme  Dias 

SRPFDD  Vice  Chairman 
New  Bed  ford ,  MA 

Dan  DeCarlo 
SRPEDD  Chairman 
Fall  River,  MA 

Richard  Bohn 
Citv  Planner 
New  Bedford,  MA 


Heather  Bare 
New  Bedford  JTEC 
Rochester,  MA 


PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  SECTOR  MEMBERS 


Paul  Vigeant 

Jobs  for  Fall  River 

Fall  River,  MA 

Ellen  Grant 

Middleborough  Area  Chamber  of 

Commerce 
Middleborough,  MA 

Frank  Cahill 

Division  of  Employment  Security 
Boston,  MA 

Clyde  Mitchell 

Small  Business  Dev.  Center 

Fall  River,  MA 

John  Leite 

Economic  Development  Director 
New  Bedford,  MA 


Richard  Shafer 

Industrial  Dev.  Commission 

Taunton,  MA 

Stephen  Andrade 

Southeastern  Mass.  Partnership 
Dartmouth,  MA 

Steve  Spinner 
MASSJOBS,  Southeast 
Fall  River,  MA 

Scott  Bander 

No.  Attleborough  Business  & 

Industrv  Corporation 
North  Attleborough,  MA 

James  Mathes 
Chamber  of  Commerce 
New  Bedford,  MA 
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Gerald  Keane 
Chamber  of  Commerce 
Attleboro,  MA 

Robert  Brien 

Comm.  Ping.  &  Econ.  Develop. 
Taunton,  MA 

Bill  Spaner 
Community  Development 
Attleboro,  MA 


Frank  Tosti 
Chamber  of  Commerce 
Taunton,  MA 

Mark  Montigny 
Chamber  of  Commerce 
Fall  River,  MA 
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A.   EDA  PROJECTS 

From  1966  to  1990,  the  U.S.  Economic  Development  Administration 
(EDA)  invested  $24  million  in  the  region.  Table  3  outlines  the 
projects  funded. 

INDUSTRIAL  PARKS 

Over  $7  million  of  this  investment  was  in  five  industrial  parks 
throughout  the  region,  including: 

•  Fall  River  Industrial  Park 

•  New  Bedford  Industrial  Park 

•  North  Attleborough  Industrial  Park 

•  Taunton  Myles  Standish  Industrial  Park 

•  Town  of  Wareham  Industrial  Park 

These  parks  have  provided  space  for  existing  industries  and 
attracted  new  industries.  They  have  brought  new  jobs  to  the  region 
and  have  helped  improve  the  economic  climate  by  supporting  spinoff 
businesses,  leveraging  private  investment  and  supplementing  local 
property  taxes. 

Many  of  these  EDA  funded  industrial  parks  have  been  so  successful 
they  are  at  or  near  capacity.  All  165  acres  of  the  North 
Attleborough  Park  are  developed.  This  development  spanning  20 
years  provides  space  to  34  firms  employing  over  2,000  people. 

In  Fall  River,  the  345  acre  industrial  park  currently  houses  over 
30  companies  employing  approximately  2,000  people. 

In  1982  EDA  funded  the  extension  of  Barnet  Boulevard  in  the  New 
Bedford  Industrial  Park.  This  $2  million  project  has  opened  up  300 
additional  acres. 

In  Taunton,  nearly  all  of  the  437  acres  in  the  Myles  Standish 
Industrial  Park  have  been  sold.  When  all  of  the  proposed  tenants 
move  in,  the  park  will  have  a  total  of  57  companies,  occupying 
2,500,000  square  feet  in  40  different  facilities  representing  a 
private  capital  investment  of  over  $150  million.  For  Taunton,  this 
means  approximately  3,500  jobs  and  $2.5  million  in  annual  tax 
revenues . 

The  Phase  I  Wareham  Industrial  Park  is  over  90  percent  sold.  The 
companies  located  in  this  phase  of  the  park  pay  over  $175,000  in 
taxes  annually  and  employ  over  600  people.  The  Phase  II  Industrial 
Park  is  almost  75  percent  sold  or  committed  and  is  in  various 
stages  of  development. 
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The  availability  of  reasonably  priced  industrial  land,  a  skilled 
labor  force,  cooperative  government  officials,  and  a  quality  of 
life  second  to  none  have  made  the  region  attractive  to  industry. 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  AND  INFRASTRUCTURE  IMPROVEMENTS 

Continued  technical  assistance  to  communities  and  planning 
investments  from  EDA  to  agencies  such  as  SRPEDD  have  also  insured 
development  of  cohesive,  coordinated  strategies  for  the  area  and 
implementation  of  overall  goals.  This  process — a  minimal 
investment  of  over  one  million  dollars  in  24  years — has  insured 
cost  effective  use  of  federal  funds. 

EDA  has  also  invested  a  little  over  $10  million  to  improve  the 
infrastructure  of  the  four  cities  and  provide  other  necessary 
facilities.  The  impact  of  this  investment  can  be  observed  in  the 
many  revitalization  efforts  undertaken  in  the  region's  cities. 
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TABLE  3 

EDA  GRANTS  TO  MUNICIPALITIES 

1966-1988 


DATE 

COMMUNITY 

PROJECT 

GRANT 

1966 

Fall  River 

Port  Development  (T.A. ) 

$  50,000 

" 

Vocational  Tech.  H.S.  (P.W. ) 

3,053,000 

New  Bedford 

Terminal  Bulkhead  (P.W.) 

2,902,000 

'* 

Dartmouth 

Extension  of  Water  Distribution  Syst.  (P.W. ) 

27,000 

1967 

Fall  River 

Industrial  Expansion  (T.A.) 

2,000 

1 

•i 

Ace  Plastic  (A.G. ) 

2,000 

" 

Plymouth 

Waste  Treatment  Plant  (P.W.) 

1,056,000 

•* 

Industrial  Dev.  Plan  (T.A.) 

25,000 

1968 

Fall  River 

Water/Sewer/Road  to  Industrial  Park  (P.W.) 

1.032,000 

North  Attleborough 

Master  Plan/Ind.  Park  (T.A.) 

20,000 

** 

Plymouth 

Water/Sewer/Road  to  Industrial  Park  (P.W.) 

393,000 

1969 

New  Bedford 

Water/Sewer/Road  to  Industrial  Park  (P.W.) 

517 ,000 

1970 

Fai  rhaven 

Industrial  Park  Studv  /T  A  1 

o  nnn 
o  ,UUU 

» 

Fall  River 

U3tPr/^PWPp/DnaH   tn    Tn/fnef  rial    n3v.t,    /  n  u  \ 

na      /  jcwc  r  /  iwoa  lu  inous  in  a  i  rarK  lr.W.,1 

200,000 

1972 

North  Attleborough 

Industrial   Park   lt>  U  \ 

*ift  A     ftft  ft 

Z94 ,000 

H 

New  Bedford 

Urban  Coalition/Red  Crab  Aquaculture 

Project  (T.A.) 

108,000 

I* 

Plymouth 

Sewer  Pump  Station  (P.W.) 

138,000 

1973 

Taunton 

Industrial  Park  Study  (T.A.) 

15,000 

1974 

New  Bedford 

Water  Main  Const.  (P.W. ) 

1,294,000 

ii 

Urban  Coalition/Red  Crab  Project  (T.A.) 

5,000 

it 

Somerset 

Water  Transmission  Line  (P.W.) 

450.000 

M 

Taunton 

Sewer  Main/Ind.  Park  (P.W.) 

858,000 

1975 

■I 

Technical  Assistance 

38,000 

Taunton 

Water  Syst.  &  Rail  Spur/Ind.  Park  (P.W.) 

521,000 

ii 

" 

Site  Clearance/Ind.  Park  (P.W.) 

94,000 

il 

Fall  River 

Feasibility  Study  of  Bulkhead  Const.  (T.A. ). 

89,000 

11 

New  Bedford 

Street  and  Sidewalk  Imp.  (P.W. ) 

347,000 

M 

Wareham 

Tremont  Dam  Rest.  (P.W.) 

400  000 

■  WW   B  W  W 

1977 

New  Bedford 

Rehab/Piers  3  and  4  fp  u  \ 

J14  ,000 

•• 

Wareham 

Industrial  Park  fp  u  ) 

A  1  ft  ftftft 

419,000 

1978 

North  Attleborough 

Ind     Park   Fvn     (P  U  \ 

1      C      ft  ftf\ft 

1 ,670,000 

1979 

Taunton 

Roadway/Site  Improvements  to 

Industrial  Park  (P.W.) 

1,687,000 

New  Bedford 

Industrial  Land  Dev.  (T.A,) 

42,000 

Wareham 

Water  Mains  (P.W.) 

615,000 

1980 

Fall  River 

State  Pier 

c  , l/o,UUU 

•• 

Plannina  fT  A  ) 

1  n  nnn 

l a , uuu 

■1 

NEAMA 

IlHDOrt  Comnp t     A^i^tanrp  /T  A  \ 

icq  nnn 
ioy ,uuu 

1982 

New  Bedford/Dartmouth 

Extension  of  Barnet  Boulevard  in 

the  Industrial  Park 

592,015 

1983 

Fall  River 

Mcvoiving  Loan  rund 

500,000 

1984 

SEED  Corp. 

Revolving  Loan  Fund 

500,000 

1986 

SEED  Corp. 

Small  Business  Incubator 

900,000 

1987 

Fall  River 

Revolving  Loan  Recapitalization 

500.000 

1987 

New  Bedford 

Revolving  Loan  Fund 

A 00, 000 

SOURCE 


$23,959,315 


U.S.  Economy  Development  Administration,  EDA  Directory  of  Anp^H 

P.W.  -  Public  Works  T~h  — 

14  T.A.  -  Technical  Assi 


Projects. 
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economy 


A.  INTRODUCTION 


The  state's  unemployment  rate  for  1990  was  slightly  above  the 
nation's  for  the  first  year  in  13  years.  The  "Massachusetts' 
Miracle"  is  over.  In  fact,  Massachusetts  is  presently  in  the  midst 
of  the  worst  recession  in  recent  history. 

Computer  industries  such  as  Wang,  which  were  the  pride  of  the 
state,  have  registered  substantial  losses,  and  the  state  currently 
has  one  of  the  lowest  bond  ratings  in  the  nation,  the  result  of 
major  budget  shortfalls  and  the  inability  to  address  the  problem  in 
a  timely  fashion. 

It  is  generally  accepted  by  leading  economists  in  the  state's  major 
financial  and  educational  institutions  that  the  recession  has  been 
caused  by  the  decline  of  three  major  industrial  areas:  high 
technology,  defense  contracts,  and  financial  services.  The  boom  in 
real  estate  construction  kept  the  economy  going  after  the  other 
sectors  were  already  in  decline  in  the  late  eighties.  Now  the  glut 
in  the  real  estate  market  has  brought  construction  to  a  halt. 

High  technology,  defense  contracts  and  financial  services  were 
responsible  for  the  phenomenal  growth  in  the  state  in  the  late 
1980 's.  Economists  also  believe  that  the  same  assets  and  resources 
infrastructure  and  major  educational  institutions  -  which 
contributed  to  economic  growth  in  the  state  are  still  in  place,  and 
the  state's  economy  will  bounce  back  in  a  year  or  two. 

SOUTHEASTERN  MASSACHUSETTS 

Historically,  southeastern  Massachusetts  has  always  lagged  behind 
the  state. 

Once  again,  southeastern  Massachusetts  was  the  last  to  benefit  by 
the  growth  occurring  statewide,  and  the  first  to  feel  the  impact  of 
an  overbuilt  speculative  real  estate  market  and  the  resulting 
banking  crisis. 

The  small  business  community  has  been  severely  impacted  by  the 
financing  crunch  and  the  downturn  in  the  economy.  Although  the 
problems  have  been  created  by  overspeculation  in  the  residential 
real  estate  market,  the  banking  community,  under  the  pressure  of 
auditors,  has  cut  funds  to  all  but  a  few  prime  small  business 
clients.  The  result  has  been  unemployment  rates  rising  to  double 
digit  levels  not  seen  in  many  years. 

This  downturn,  although  unfortunate  for  the  region's  residents  and 
small  businesses,  should  give  planners  an  opportunity  to  do  the 
planning  for  the  land  and  infrastructure  needed  for  future 
industrial  development. 
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The  public  industrial  parks  in  place  have  provided  space  for  many  industries 
which  have  contributed  towards  the  overall  industrial  diversification  of  the 
region.  These  public  parks  have  played  an  important  role  in  the  region's 
industrial  growth  by  making  available  fully  serviced,  yet  lower  cost  sites, 
thereby,  helping  small  companies  to  expand.  This  process  needs  to  continue. 
Southeastern  Massachusetts  still  relies  too  heavily  on  mature,  recession  prone 
industries  such  as  jewelry,  apparel  and  textiles.  The  proof  is  in  the 
unemployment  rates  being  presently  experienced  by  the  region. 

1 .  POPULATION 

The  region  is  the  second  fastest  growing  area  in  Massachusetts.  Although 
economically  depressed  for  many  years,  the  region  has  experienced  population 
growth  and  is  expected  to  continue  growing  into  1995. 

From  1950  to  1980  the  region  grew  by  30  percent  in  comparison  to  the  state's 
22  percent.  For  the  15  year  period  from  1980  to  1995,  the  region  is  expected 
to  grow  by  another  11  percent. 

Even  the  region's  largest  communities,  the  cities  of  Attleboro,  Fall  River, 
New  Bedford  and  Taunton,  are  projected  to  show  some  population  increases. 
Over  the  past  30  years,  the  four  cities  in  the  region  have  had  some  population 
losses.  In  the  recent  past,  however,  these  cities  have  experienced  some 
population  growth  along  with  many  of  the  region's  smaller  communities  which 
have  become  attractive  bedroom  communities  for  large  centers  of  employment 
such  as  Boston  and  Providence. 

Regional  Population  Change 

(SRPEDD  Region) 

Thousand* 

600  i  1 
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400  H — i — i — i — i — i — i — i — i — i — i — i — i — i — i — i — i — i — i — i — 
1950         1960  1970         1980  1990 

Sourct:  U.S.  Buraau  of  th«  Ctniut 
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City  Population  Change 

(SRPEDD  Cities) 
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Although  the  region  is  experiencing  population  growth,  the 
conditions  of  the  overall  population,  especially  those  living  in 
the  cities  have  not  improved  substantially.  In  addition, 
population  growth  has  put  stress  on  public  services.  The  region 
needs  additional  investment  to  address  infrastructure  improvements. 

Education  levels  for  Fall  River  and  New  Bedford  are  still  well 
below  the  state's  level.  In  Fall  River,  median  school  years 
completed  increased  from  8.8  in  1970  to  9.3  in  1980.  In  New 
Bedford  median  school  years  completed  increased  from  8.8  in  1970  to 
9.5  in  1980.  Although  some  improvement  was  registered  over  the  10 
year  period,  these  levels  were  well  below  the  12.6  median  school 
years  completed  in  1980  in  the  state. 
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Poverty  levels  for  the  two  cities  are  well  above  the  state's 
average.  In  1980,  14.8  percent  of  the  persons  living  in  Fall  River 
and  16.2  percent  of  those  living  in  New  Bedford  were  below  the 
poverty  level.  These  figures  were  much  higher  than  the  state's  9.6 
percent  poverty  level.  Poverty  levels  for  the  City  of  Taunton  and 
the  towns  of  Middleborough  and  Wareham  were  also  well  above  the 
state  level. 

2 .  EMPLOYMENT 

For  years  the  region  has  felt  the  impact  of  the  exodus  of  the 
apparel  and  textile  industries  to  the  southern  part  of  the  nation. 
The  cities  of  Fall  River  and  New  Bedford,  which  were  once  major 
centers  of  apparel  and  textiles,  became  depressed  mill  towns. 

Until  1985,  the  region  had  been  removed  from  the  growth  occurring 
in  the  Boston  area.  As  the  cost  of  living  increased  in  the  Boston 
area,  people  moved  to  the  region  and  commuted  to  the  Boston  or  the 
Providence  areas  for  jobs. 

The  1980  U.S.  Census  shows  that  in  almost  half  of  the  region's 
towns,  7  5  percent  or  more  of  the  population  works  out  of  town.  In 
the  cities,  close  to  10  percent  of  the  population  commutes  30 
minutes  or  more  to  work.  Most  of  the  towns  have  a  higher 
percentage  of  commuters  traveling  30  minutes  or  more.  The  fact, 
however,  that  as  many  as  18,000  people  commute  30  minutes  or  more 
from  Fall  River  and  New  Bedford  for  jobs  elsewhere  shows  that  these 
centers  of  population  do  not  provide  the  jobs  needed  by  their 
residents. 

Recent  traffic  counts  verify  the  trend  of  outmigration  of  commuters 
from  the  region.  During  the  morning  commuting  period  (6:00  A.M.  to 
9:00  A.M.),  the  number  of  outbound  vehicles  on  major  highways  in 
the  region  is  nearly  double  the  number  of  inbound  vehicles.  The 
table  below  illustrates  those  figures. 

SRPEDD  Commuting  Trends  -  1989 
(A.M.  Peak  Hours) 

Highway  Average  Weekday      Inbound    Outbound      Average  Day 

Location  Volume — Inbound      Percent    Percent      Vol . -Outbound 

1-95  5,089                   33%              67%  10,511 
N . Attleborough 

1-495,   south  of  2,491                   33%             67%  5,068 
Route  24 

Route  24,  north  3,137                 32%            68%  6,646 
of  Route  44 

1-495,   south  of  3,727                   39%             61%  5,811 
1-95 

1-195,   Seekonk  4 .425                   36%             64%  7.819 

TOTALS  18,869                   34%             66%  35,855 

Source:     Mass.   Department  of  Public  Works 
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The  region's  unemployment  situation  has  improved  considerably  since 
1982  when  double  digit  rates  were  quite  common  for  most 
communities.  By  1990,  the  region  as  a  whole  registered  an  8.6 
percent  unemployment  rate  and  the  cities  of  Fall  River  and  New 
Bedford  has  unemployment  rates  of  11.8  and  11.1  respectively. 
These  rates  were  higher  than  the  state's  and  the  nation's.  Part  of 
the  reason  was  heavy  reliance  in  mature  and  recession  prone 
industries  such  as  apparel  and  textiles. 

Unemployment  rates  have  continued  to  rise  in  1991  to  levels  not 
experienced  in  many  years. 
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TABLE  4 
EMPLOYMENT  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT 
ANNUAL  ADJUSTED  AVERAGES 


LABOR  FORCE  EMPLOYMENT  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE 

COMMUNITY  1989  1990  1989  1990  1989  1990 


Acushnet 

5,229 

5,153 

4,967 

4,764 

5.0 

7.5 

Attleboro 

18,385 

19,190 

17,468 

17,789 

5.0 

7.3 

Be  ricx  ey 

i.  ,  LOO 

z ,  uo  y 

i  m  i 
L ,  UJZ 

1  QQQ 

7  n 
1  -  U 

B  0 
O  .  £. 

Carver 

5,049 

5,102 

4,841 

4,742 

4.1 

7.1 

Dartmouth 

14,154 

13,934 

13,480 

12,930 

4.8 

7.2 

Dighton 

2,949 

2,841 

2,811 

2,626 

4.7 

7.6 

Fairhaven 

8,014 

7,910 

7,606 

7,297 

5.1 

7.7 

Fall  River 

44,065 

43,595 

40,691 

38,437 

7.7 

11.8 

Freetown 

4,415 

4,344 

4,223 

4,051 

4.3 

6.8 

Lakeville 

3,915 

3,921 

3,841 

3,763 

1.9 

4.0 

Mansfield 

8,789 

8,934 

8,491 

8,312 

3.4 

7.0 

Marion 

2,098 

2,062 

2,017 

1,935 

3.9 

6.2 

Mattapoisett 

3,291 

3,229 

3,197 

3,067 

2.9 

5.0 

njLua  j.c  Durougn 

A   £  1  A 

A  ^QA 

7  QQO 

q  i 
j  •  i 

q  n 

New  Bedford 

47,875 

47,818 

44,342 

42,534 

7.4 

11.1 

No.  Attleborough 

11,953 

12,411 

11,499 

11,710 

3.8 

5.7 

Norton 

7,712 

7,817 

7,429 

7,275 

3.7 

6.9 

Plainville 

3,250 

3,336 

3,099 

3,156 

4.6 

5.4 

Plympton 

1,171 

1,178 

1,124 

1,096 

4.0 

7.0 

Ray n ham 

5,249 

5,287 

5,088 

4,979 

3.1 

5.8 

Rehoboth 

4,310 

4,451 

4,134 

4,209 

4.1 

5.4 

Rochester 

2,164 

2,137 

2,102 

2,016 

2.9 

5.7 

Seekonk 

6,556 

6,819 

6,324 

6,440 

3.5 

5.6 

Somerset 

9,895 

9,583 

9,452 

8,929 

4.5 

6.8 

Swansea 

8,418 

8,150 

8,060 

7,613 

4.3 

6.6 

Taunton 

24,509 

23,854 

23,138 

21,617 

5.6 

9.4 

Wareham 

10,351 

10,325 

9,743 

9,445 

5.9 

8.5 

Westport 

7,240 

7..048 

6,898 

6,516 

4.7 

7.5 

District  281,610     281,096    266,087      256,970  5.5  8.6 

Massachusetts  4.0  6.0 

U.S.A.  5.5  5.5 


SOURCE:     Massachusetts  Division  of  Employment  and  Training.     "Local  Area 

Unemployment  Statistics  and  Current  Employment  Statistics,"  1990. 

NOTE:     These  employment  figures  refer  to  individuals  living  in  a  community  but 
not  necessarily  working  there. 
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16% 


Comparative  Unemployment  Rates 

1982  -  March  1991 

Unemployment  Rate 


2%- 


0.5% 


3.3% 


0%  »  i  i  i  i i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  I  i  i  i  I  i  i  i  I  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  I  i 

•82  '84  '86  '88  '90  '91 

Year 

(In  Quarter  Years) 


14.7% 

(3/91) 


9.7% 
(3/91) 


6.8% 
(3/91) 


LEGEND 

-*-SF^>E^DD     -*~  Massachusetts  U.  S.  A. 


6.0 


5.5 


COUNRA01 


Source:  Massachusetts  Division  of  Employment  and  Training 


The  manufacturing  sector  as  a  whole  continued  to  lose  employment 
while  sectors  like  services,  and  retail  and  wholesale  continued  to 
grow.  Industries  like  jewelry,  apparel  and  textiles  continued  to 
lose  jobs  and  there  weren't  enough  new  industries  to  replace  those 
job  losses.  The  net  result,  as  discussed  above,  has  been  that  many 
residents  of  the  region  continue  to  commute  to  larger  metropolitan 
areas  such  as  Boston  and  Providence  for  jobs. 
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With  the  completion  of  Interstate  495  in  1984,  the  situation  began 
to  change.  Cities  like  Fall  River  and  New  Bedford,  however,  still 
have  to  address  the  decline  of  their  major  mature  industries,  and 
the  replacement  of  lost  jobs. 

Detailed  employment  information  by  industry  is  provided  by  the 
County  Business  Patterns  published  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  Although  the  information  is  provided  by  county  instead  of 
municipality  it  provides  a  good  picture  of  what  is  happening  in  the 
region . 

The  District  covers  all  of  the  municipalities  in  Bristol  County 
with  the  exception  of  Easton.  All  four  of  the  District's  cities, 
which  provide  most  of  the  region's  employment,  are  located  in 
Bristol  County.  These  cities  are  Attleboro,  Fall  River,  New 
Bedford  and  Taunton.  In  addition,  some  of  the  larger  industrial 
towns  are  also  located  in  Bristol  County — Mansfield,  North 
Attleborough,  Dartmouth. 

In  Plymouth  County  the  District  covers  eight  communities.  The 
largest  in  terms  of  employment  are  Middleborough  and  Wareham. 

MAJOR  EMPLOYMENT  CATEGORIES 
1977-1988   PERCENT  CHANGE 


INDUSTRY  (SIC) 

BRISTOL ( % ) 

PLYMOUTH ( % ) 

MASS. ( 

TOTAL 

29.6 

79.4 

43.9 

Construction  (15-17) 

197.4 

278.8 

119.0 

Manufacturing  (20-39) 

(9.9) 

7.1 

(3.0) 

Wholesale  Trade  (50-51) 

43  .  6 

127.  3 

48.9 

Retail  Trade  (52-59) 

75.8 

75.  6 

49.1 

F.I.R.E.  (60-65) 

59.9 

142.4 

68  .  2 

Services  (70-89) 

75.5 

125.9 

82.8 

Total  employment  in  Bristol  County  grew  by  29.6  percent  from  1977 
to  1988.  In  terms  of  actual  numbers,  most  of  the  growth  occurred 
in  services  (75.5%),  retail  trade  (75.8%),  construction  (197.4%), 
finance  insurance  and  real  estate  (59.9%),  and  wholesale  trade 
(43.6%) . 

Manufacturing,  which  provided  49.6  percent  of  all  employment  in 
1977  had  declined  9.9  percent  by  1988.  In  1988  manufacturing 
provided  34.5  percent  of  all  employment. 

Service  employment  grew  by  75.5  percent  from  1977  to  1988.  In  1977 
service  employment  represented  15.7  percent  of  all  employment.  By 
1988  it  represented  21.3  percent  of  all  employment. 

In  comparison  to  Bristol  County  and  Massachusetts,  Plymouth  County 
showed  a  much  healthier  economy  with  total  employment  growth  of 
79.4  percent  from  1977  to  1988.     In  all  major  categories,  except 

retail  trade,  Plymouth  County's  employment  growth  surpassed  that  of 
Bristol  County. 
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In  Plymouth  County,  however,  the  majority  of  the  employment  was  in 
retail  trade  followed  by  services  and  manufacturing.  The  fastest 
growing  of  the  three  sectors  was  services.  In  Bristol  County  the 
majority  of  the  employment  was  in  manufacturing  following  by  retail 
trade  and  services.  The  fastest  growing  of  these  sectors  was 
retail  trade. 


1988  MAJOR  EMPLOYMENT  CATEGORIES 
PERCENT  OF  TOTAL 


INDUSTRY  (SIC) 

BRISTOL 

PLYMOUTH 

MASS. 

Construction  (15-17) 

5.0 

6.7 

4.8 

Manufacturing  (20-39) 

34.5 

15.4 

21.3 

Wholesale  Trade  (51-51) 

5.5 

6.8 

6.3 

Retail  Trade  (52-59) 

24.2 

32.3 

20.6 

F.I.R.E.  (60-65) 

4.4 

6.4 

8.3 

Services  (70-89) 

21.3 

25.7 

32.9 

Other 

5.1 

6.7 

5.8 

Total 

100.0 

100.  0 

100.0 

In  Bristol  County  manufacturing  still  represented  34.5  percent  of 
all  employment  in  comparison  to  15.4  percent  and  21.3  percent  for 
Plymouth  County  and  the  state,  respectively.  Services,  which  is 
the  largest  sector  of  jobs  statewide,  provided  21.3  percent  of  all 
employment  in  Bristol  County. 

3.  INCOME 

Income  levels  for  the  region  increased  from  1970  to  1980,  but  not 
enough  to  offset  inflation.  A  more  disturbing  fact  was  that  the 
percentage  of  persons  below  the  poverty  level  actually  increased  in 
the  cities  of  Attleboro,  Fall  River,  New  Bedford  and  Taunton. 

The  average  per  capita  income  for  Bristol  County  for  1987  was 
$11,559  and  for  Plymouth  County  the  figure  was  $13,636.  These 
figures  were  well  below  the  state  average  of  $14,389.  The  cities 
of  Fall  River,  New  Bedford  and  Taunton  were  well  below  the  state 
average  with  $9,130,   $9,325  and  $11,391,  respectively. 
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4 .  HOUSING 


The  growth  registered  in  housing  units  has  been  dramatic,  as 
measured  by  building  permits  during  the  period  from  1980  to  1989. 

The  two  year  average  for  1980-81  of  1,358  units  per  year  was  almost 
quadrupled  by  the  5,279  units  per  year  average  for  1986-87.  This 
average  dropped  to  2,963  for  the  period  1988-89. 

The  impact  of  the  housing  boom  was  not  spread  equally  throughout 
the  region.  The  Town  of  Berkley,  for  example,  issued  545  permits 
in  the  ten  year  period,  which  represents  a  59%  increase  over  their 
housing  stock  from  1980.  Carver's  1,301  permits  represent  a  52% 
increase.  Mansfield's  2,141  permits  increased  the  housing  stock  by 
43%.     See  appendix  for  information  on  other  communities. 


HOUSING  UNITS  AUTHORIZED 
FOR  SRPEDD  REGION 


1981         1983         1985         1987  1989 
YEAR  PERMITS  ISSUED 
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5.  TRAFFIC 


Traffic  improvements  have  not  kept  pace  with  growth.  The  figures 
below,  while  mostly  for  limited  access  roads,  are  also  indicative 
of  traffic  growth  on  local  streets. 


SELECTED  TRAFFIC  COUNTS.  1980-1987 


Citv/Town 

Location 

1980 
Count 

1987/ 
1988 
Count 

^Increase 

Attleboro 

1-95  at  State  Line 

32,750 

66, 150 

102% 

Dartmouth/ 
New  Bedford 

Route 

6 

16,700 

29,450 

76% 

Dartmouth/ 
New  Bedford 

1-195 

29,500 

45,850 

55% 

New  Bedford 

P 1  a  i  nv  i  1 1  e  / 
Wrentham 

Route 
Road 

1-495 

140  Phillips 

11,900 

13.850 
(78) 

24, 306 
35,200 

(88) 
(85) 

104% 
154% 

Raynham 

Route 

24  @  Route  44 

20,422 

29, 343 

44% 

Swansea 

1-195 

@  Route  6 

34,000 

47, 150 

39% 

Taunton 

Route 

140  §  Route  24 

12,450 

23,717 

90% 

Route 

24  @  Route  14  0 

18,800 

44,000 

134% 

These  traffic  impacts  have  occurred  at  a  time  when  the  ability  of 
cities  and  towns  to  make  improvements  has  been  severely  curtailed 
due  to  fiscal  constraints.  With  the  question  of  impact  fees  still 
unresolved,  and  the  state's  financial  capacity  diminished,  needed 
improvements  are  not  being  made. 

SRPEDD  transportation  planners  believe  that  as  many  as  nine  highway 
interchanges  will  become  so  congested  by  the  end  of  the  century 
that  traffic  will  be  backed  up  onto  highways  during  peak  hours. 
Some  traffic  has  backed  up  onto  highways  already. 

6.      INFRASTRUCTURE    (WATER.   SEWAGE  AND  SOLID  WASTE  DISPOSAL) 

Rapid  growth  has  taxed  the  ability  of  cities  and  towns  in  the 
region  to  provide  basic  needs  that  are  essential  to  economic  growth 
-  public  water  supply,  sewage  disposal  and  solid  waste  disposal. 
Efforts  are  being  made  to  ensure  that  the  capacity  of  the 
infrastructure  is  keeping  pace  with  the  demands  being  placed  upon 
it,  but  financial  and  environmental  constraints  make  these  concerns 
an  ever  present  factor  in  the  region's  economic  growth. 
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a.     Water  Supply 


Southeastern  Massachusetts  is  blessed  with  excellent  freshwater 
resources  in  the  form  of  rivers,  lakes  and  aquifers.  Only  seven  of 
the  region's  twenty-seven  municipalities  do  not  have  municipal 
water  systems,  and  small  portions  of  three  of  those  towns  have 
commercial  and  industrial  areas  served  by  abutting  cities.  The 
region's  primary  water  resources  are  the  Lakeville  Ponds  (water 
supply  for  Taunton  and  New  Bedford) ,  North  Watuppa  Pond  and  the 
Copicut  Reservoir  (serving  Fall  River) ,  and  numerous  aquifers  and 
smaller  lakes  and  ponds. 

Nevertheless,  fifteen  of  the  twenty-four  SRPEDD  communities  in  the 
Taunton  and  Ten  Mile  River  Basin  are  projected  to  have  marginal 
surpluses  (less  than  20%)  or  deficits  by  the  year  2020,  based  upon 
the  1989  developed  supply,  according  to  the  Southeastern 
Massachusetts  Partnership's  Taunton  River  Basin  Water  Needs  Study. 
In  many  of  these  communities,  the  potential  for  increased  supply  is 
limited,  so  conservation  measures,  especially  by  industry,  will  be 
essential.  These  measures  will  involve  true-cost  pricing  which 
will  raise  water  rates  for  many  industrial  users,  as  well  as 
industrial  recycling  and  internal  process  changes. 

Implementation  of  these  measures,  along  with  developing  additional 
supply  where  possible,  are  essential  to  avoid  the  problems  being 
experienced  by  Brockton,  the  city  immediately  to  SRPEDD' s  north, 
which  has  had  no  industrial  growth  for  years  due  to  a  water  hookup 
moratorium. 

While  some  new  supplies  may  be  found  by  treating  currently  polluted 
sources  such  as  South  Watuppa  Pond  or  the  Taunton  River  industrial 
conservation  and  recycling  will  be  essential  components  toward 
keeping  water  supply  available  for  new  economic  development  in  the 
region. 

b.     Sewage  Treatment 

There  are  twelve  municipal  sewage  treatment  plants  in  the  region 
serving  a  total  of  twenty-one  municipalities  (three  outside 
SRPEDD) .  Nearly  all  the  significant  industrial  areas  in  the  region 
are  served  by  these  plants,  although  the  two  largest  (Fall  River 
and  New  Bedford)  have  problems  that  could  impact  future  industrial 
development.  Fall  River's  combined  sewage  overflows  into  Mount 
Hope  Bay  require  much  more  expenditures  than  the  city  can  afford, 
New  Bedford's  court-ordered  secondary  treatment  plant  is  projected 
to  cost  over  $200  million,  the  highest  per  capita  cost  in  the 
state . 

These  measures,  coming  at  a  time  of  significantly  reduced  federal 
aid,  are  crucial  to  their  respective  cities'  economics,  because  of 
the  high  cost  burden  on  the  local  tax  rate  and  the  rising  sewer  use 
fee  to  industry.  Failure  to  comply  with  the  required  improvements 
could  produce  even  greater  problems,  with  a  prohibition  against  new 
connections  to  the  sewer,   a  likely  result  of  non-action. 
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c.     Solid  Waste  Disposal 


As  cheap  landfill  space  rapidly  disappears  throughout  the  state, 
the  cost  of  solid  waste  disposal  has  risen  dramatically.  As  of 
1990,  several  SRPEDD  communities  have  signed  contracts  for  waste 
disposal  at  the  SEMASS  waste-to-energy  facility  in  Rochester,  which 
accepts  up  to  1,800  tons/day.  The  Fall  River  municipal  incinerator 
burns  approximately  200  tons/day  from  the  city  and  surrounding 
towns.  New  Bedford  and  Dartmouth  are  in  the  process  of  developing 
a  new  state-of-the-art  landfill. 

Municipalities  in  the  north  and  west  parts  of  the  region  are 
continuing  to  explore  waste-to-energy,  recycling  and  landfill 
alternatives.  Given  the  tight  budgets  throughout  the  state,  the 
trend  is  to  cover  costs  through  fees,  many  of  which  are  being 
passed  onto  industry. 

7.  ENVIRONMENT 

One  measure  of  environmental  quality  which  has  both  environmental 
and  economic  impact  is  shellfish  bed  closings. 

In  Buzzards  Bay  in  1990,  there  were  16,614  acres  of  shellfish  beds 
closed  due  to  bacterial  contamination.  This  area  is  equivalent  to 
25.9  square  miles.  An  additional  20,408  acres  were  closed  due  to 
oil  spills  in  the  bay. 

The  closure  of  these  beds  is  due  to  a  combination  of  pollution 
sources  ranging  from  increased  urban  runoff,  septic  systems, 
pleasure  boat  discharges,  and  overloaded  sewage  treatment  plants. 

A  study  prepared  in  1988  by  the  Conservation  Law  Foundation  of  New 
England  suggests  that  the  10.5  square  miles  closed  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  New  Bedford  Harbor  contain  over  500,000  bushels  of 
quahogs  that  could  yield  an  annual  harvest  of  nearly  $5  million.* 

8.  IMPACT  OF  DEVELOPMENT  REGULATIONS 

Industries  locating  or  expanding  in  Massachusetts  have  frequently 
complained  of  excessive,  overlapping  and  unnecessary  regulations, 
particularly  with  regard  to  land  use  development  and  environmental 
issues.  They  have  further  complained  of  the  slow  processing  time 
for  development  permits. 

Citizens,  environmentalists  and  planners  have  voiced  opposite 
concerns  about  the  destruction  of  wetlands,  the  danger  to  aquifers, 
the  traffic  congestion  produced  by  new  development  and  the  change 
in  landscape.  Their  response  is  to  implement  the  most  expedient 
controls,  which  are  most  frequently  various  local  regulations  and 
by-laws. 


*Lost  Harvest.  Sewage.  Shellfish  and  Economic  Losses  in  the  New 
Bedford  Area.  January,  1988,  Cons.  Law  Found,  of  New  England, 
Boston. 
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While  the  state  has  enabling  legislation  governing  how  local 
authority  can  be  improved,  the  local  response  varies  widely.  The 
net  result  is  a  patchwork  quilt  of  351  different  sets  of 
development  rules  in  the  state — a  different  set  of  rules  for  each 
city  and  town.  The  result  for  the  developer  is  at  best  uncertainty 
and  at  worst,  arbitrary  decision-making  or  no  decision  at  all. 

State  agencies  with  authority  over  development  are  currently  in  a 
state  of  chaos  due  to  Massachusetts'  budget  woes.  Their  ability  to 
process  necessary  applications  and  permits  has  been  severely 
curtailed. 

The  net  result  of  all  of  this  is  a  fragmented  regulatory  system 
that  has  little  certainty  with  regard  to  timing  or  result.  A 
change  in  the  current  system,  including  a  complete  overhaul  and 
streamlining  of  the  development  process  to  produce  a  clearer  path 
to  follow  and  more  certainty  in  the  result  will  benefit  economic 
developers  and  planners  and  environmentalists  alike. 
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When  Congress  passed  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965,  it  envisioned  economic  development  centers  or  growth 
centers  as  nuclei  from  which  all  economic  activity  would  emanate. 
Growth  centers  became  the  anchors  on  which  economic  development 
districts  would  depend  on  to  alleviate  the  economic  distress  of 
their  redevelopment  areas. 

The  District's  growth  centers,  as  designated  by  the  U.S.  Economic 
Development  Administration,  are  the  cities  of  Fall  River,  New 
Bedford  and  Taunton.  These  centers  are  characterized  by  population 
concentrations.  They  maintain  a  level  of  economic  activity  which 
generates  jobs  for  people  in  nearby  towns  and  they  provide  to  a 
large  extent  the  necessary  social  and  economic  services. 

If  southeastern  Massachusetts  is  the  first  in  the  state  to  feel  a 
recession,  the  cities  of  Fall  River  and  New  Bedford  and  to  a  lesser 
extent,  Taunton,  are  the  first  to  suffer  from  the  impact.  The 
unemployment  rates  below  demonstrate  that. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  RATES 


% 

1982 

% 

1988 

% 

1990 

% 

March  1990 

Attleboro 

8.8 

4.9 

7.3 

11.0 

Fall  River 

12.9 

6.6 

11.8 

19.0 

New  Bedford 

14.3 

6.0 

11.1 

19.1 

Taunton 

12.0 

4.4 

9.4 

15.0 

Massachusetts 

8.0 

3.3 

6.0 

9.9 

United  States 

9.5 

5.5 

5.5 

7.2 

The  cities  of  Fall  River  and  New  Bedford  continue  to  depend  on  the 
apparel  and  related  products  and  textile  industries  for  the 
majority  of  the  manufacturing  jobs.  For  the  three  growth  centers 
most  of  the  employment  growth  has  occurred  in  the  service  sector, 
as  noted  in  Table  5. 

Although  the  population  of  southeastern  Massachusetts  is  expected 
to  grow  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  rest  of  the  state  in  coming 
years,  the  majority  of  the  growth  is  expected  to  occur  in  smaller 
urban  municipalities  and  rural  communities  which  serve  as  "bedroom 
communities"  for  Boston  and  Providence. 

The  three  cities  still  need  to  expand  manufacturing  sector 
opportunities.  The  cities  of  Fall  River  and  New  Bedford, 
especially,  depend  heavily  on  limited  growth  industries.  The 
cities  need  to  provide  the  kind  of  climate  that  will  help 
revitalize  these  industries  and  help  them  expand.  This  effort 
should  be  coupled  with  continued  recruitment  of  high  technology  and 
other  growth  industries  to  broaden  the  industrial  base. 
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In  the  recent  past,  the  three  cities  have  committed  large  amounts 
of  federal  and  private  funds  to  revitalize  their  central  business 
districts  and  improve  their  infrastructures.  These  efforts  will, 
hopefully,  result  in  substantial  increases  in  wholesale  and  retail 
trade  employment  and  in  other  sectors.  Much  of  the  economic 
situation  experienced  by  the  three  cities  in  the  past  has  been  due 
to  trends  also  taking  place  at  the  state  and  national  level: 
cutbacks  in  many  federal  programs;  the  recessions  of  1982  and  1975; 
double-digit  inflation;  a  declining  manufacturing  sector;  and 
costly  energy  supplies. 

Economic  activity,  however,  is  not  restricted  to  growth  centers. 
The  District  has  a  number  of  older  urban  communities  which  have 
experienced  substantial  growth  in  the  recent  past.  Of  the  four 
cities  in  the  District,  the  City  of  Attleboro  has  the  strongest 
economy.  The  city  relies  heavily  on  the  jewelry,  flatware  and 
silverware  industry  and  boasts  a  large  high  technology  firm,  Texas 
Instruments,  which  employs  several  thousand  people.  Attleboro 
provides  almost  twice  as  many  jobs  as  the  growth  center  of  Taunton. 
The  city  is  part  of  the  Providence/ Pawtucket  Redevelopment  Area  and 
is  oriented  toward  a  larger  nucleus,  the  City  of  Providence. 

Another  urban  municipality  providing  substantial  employment  is 
North  Attleborough.  The  North  Attleborough  Industrial  Park,  funded 
with  EDA  money,  provides  over  1,000  jobs.  Mansfield  has  been 
growing  substantially  with  the  development  of  its  Cabot,  Cabot  & 
Forbes  Industrial  Center.  The  Middleborough  area  also  has  much 
potential  for  growth  with  several  proposed  industrial  parks,  Ocean 
Spray  Headquarters,  and  strategic  location  next  to  1-495.  Wareham 
is  another  community  which  has  been  experiencing  growth  and  holds 
much  potential  for  the  future. 
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A.      OPPORTUNITIES  IN  THE  1990' S 


According  to  Richard  Kateley,  Executive  Vice  President  of  Real 
Estate  Research  Corporation  and  author  of  Emerging  Trends,  most  of 
the  dynamics  which  will  influence  development  in  the  next  five  to 
ten  years  are  already  in  place.  He  points  out  development  of  a 
regional  mall,   for  example,  which  may  take  seven  to  ten  years. 

In  an  article  in  Urban  Land.  Kateley  outlines  new  demand  patterns 
for  industrial  space,  office  market,  hotels,  and  retail.  While 
many  of  these  conclusions  do  not  apply  directly  to  the  SRPEDD  area, 
they  do  for  the  most  part  apply  to  the  Boston,  and  to  a  lesser 
extent,  Providence  metropolitan  areas,  and  development  trends 
around  these  cities  have  a  definite  impact  on  southeastern 
Massachusetts.     The  following  were  his  conclusions. 

INDUSTRIAL  SPACE  -  In  sizeable  cities,  research  and  development 
space  is  overbuilt.  Over  the  long  term  the  greatest  opportunity 
lies  in  business  parks  which  provide  high  levels  of  common  tenant 
amenities.  University  related  technology  parks  are  expected  to 
fade  over  the  next  five  years.  Obsolete  facilities  will  need  to  be 
replaced  in  the  1990' s,  as  more  manufacturers  try  to  stay 
competitive  in  world  markets,  but  the  spending  will  be  for  owner 
occupied  facilities,  not  speculative  space.  Warehousing  and 
distribution  markets  will  still  be  attractive  in  areas  with  strong 
residential  and  retail  growth. 

OFFICE  MARKET  -  Rapid  and  large  scale  growth  in  office  employment 
peaked  in  1975  and  1985.  In  the  future,  demand  for  office  will  be 
significantly  reduced  due  to  a  number  of  trends. 

HOTELS  -  The  record  year  for  hotel  construction  was  1986  with  over 
90,000  rooms  added  to  the  nation's  inventory.  A  strong  economy  and 
increases  in  conventions  and  meetings  played  a  major  role  in  hotel 
growth.  Growth,  however,  is  expected  to  continue  to  slow  down  in 
the  future. 

RETAIL  -  Slower  population  growth,  fewer  household  formations,  and 
the  aging  of  the  baby  boom  generation  will  mean  demand  for  fewer, 
smaller  scale,  and  more  specialized  retail  products.  Despite 
slower  population  and  household  growth,  however,  the  retail  outlook 
remains  bright  since  half  of  the  working  population  will  reach 
their  peak  earning  years  in  the  1990 's.  There  will  be  room  for 
both  new  retail  space  and  at-home  catalog  shopping. 

B.     DISTRICT  POTENTIAL 

The  District  has  a  number  of  characteristics  which  still  offer 
great  potential  for  economic  development.  To  reiterate,  some  of 
these  characteristics  include: 

•  Land — still  plentiful  and  less  expensive  than  the  Boston 
metropolitan  area,  although  the  price  gap  has  closed  and  the 
availability  of  prepared  industrial  sites  has  also  greatly 
decreased. 

•  Water — generally  more  available  than  most  parts  of  the  state 
and  nation,  although  localized  shortages  and  contaminated 
sources  are  a  problem.  The  region  cannot  rely  on  "cheap"  water 
as  a  locational  advantage. 
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•  Transportation — network  offering  excellent  accessibility  to 
all  areas  of  the  District  and  major  areas  such  as  Boston, 
Providence  and  Cape  Cod.  The  area  boasts  two  major  seaports, 
one  in  the  City  of  Fall  River  and  another  in  the  City  of  New 
Bedford.  Commuter  rail  to  Boston  is  scheduled  to  open  in 
Lakeville  in  1995.  Transit  systems  are  in  place  to  cover  the 
central  cities  and  the  surrounding  communities. 

•  Labor  Force — a  versatile  labor  force  that  still  has  large 
numbers  of  skilled  workers  leaving  the  region  each  day  to  find 
jobs  in  the  Boston,  Providence  and  Newport  labor  market  areas. 

•  Infrastructure — established  urban  areas  with  land,  building 
space  and  other  amenities  for  industrial  and  commercial 
development . 

One  of  the  District's  best  characteristics  is  its  labor  force.  As 
analyzed  in  the  section  on  the  economy,  there  are  large  numbers  of 
the  labor  force  in  the  District's  cities.  The  region  still  offers 
growing  businesses  a  source  of  labor  less  available  in  the  Boston 
area  and  other  parts  of  the  state. 

The  high  technology  industry  has  begun  migrating  to  the  region  to 
draw  upon  the  available  labor  pool.  An  especially  attractive  area 
is  the  Route  495  "belt,"  the  outer  ring  to  Route  128  around  Boston. 
But  the  high  technology  industry  is  not  the  single  answer.  The 
region  needs  to  concentrate  on  small  business  creation,  where  most 
new  jobs  occur.  Recapitalization  of  the  regional  Revolving  Loan 
Fund  is  needed  to  meet  the  financial  gap  being  faced  by  small 
businesses . 

At  the  local  level  there  are  a  number  of  EDA  projects  which  offer 
great  potential  for  industrial  development  and  the  overall 
diversification  needed  by  the  District.  These  projects  include: 
the  Myles  Standish  Industrial  Park  in  Taunton  on  Interstate  495, 
the  Airport  Industrial  Park  in  Fall  River,  the  New  Bedford 
Industrial  Park,  and  the  Wareham  Industrial  Park. 

Since  the  late  1960 's,  EDA  has  provided  grants  which  have  prepared 
most  of  the  industrial  parks  in  the  region.  These  parks  have  been 
very  successful.  EDA  in  effect  has  provided  the  seed  money  for 
industrial  growth  and  jobs.  Three  of  the  region's  parks  are  still 
looking  to  EDA  for  additional  assistance  to  develop  more  space  to 
attract  growth  industries.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  District's 
oldest  cities  will  be  able  to  finance  these  investments  alone. 

Several  privately-financed  industrial  parks  are  proposed  in  the 
region,  principally  in  the  Middleborough/Lakeville/Raynham  area. 
While  these  parks  could  ultimately  provide  nearly  a  thousand  acres 
of  industrial  land,  the  cost  of  sites  averages  three  times  the  cost 
of  the  public  industrial  parks  ($150,000  or  more  per  acre  vs. 
$50,000  or  less  per  acre).  These  parks  will  be  simply  too 
expensive  for  many  of  our  local  growing  industries  that  desire  to 
expand  in  these  local  areas. 
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Small  businesses  which  are  responsible  for  most  new  job  creation 
also  need  assistance  to  survive  and  grow.  Support  should  include 
financial  assistance  along  with  other  needed  services  such  as  those 
provided  in  an  incubator. 

The  District  will  continue  to  assist  in  the  development  of  all 
economic  development  related  projects  offering  good  potential. 
Agriculture,  fishing  and  tourism  also  offer  great  potential  for  the 
District.  Cranberry  farming,  scalloping  and  tourism  in  general 
have  been  growing  in  the  area  and  are  expected  to  continue  growing. 
Ongoing  historical  preservation  and  other  urban  revitalization 
efforts  should  have  a  direct  beneficial  impact  on  tourism. 

A  new  area  of  potential  is  the  creation  of  jobs  by  "growing"  small 
businesses  already  located  in  the  region.  The  District  has  many 
small  businesses  which  could  become  the  giants  of  tomorrow  in  the 
high  technology  field  and  other  growth  areas.  By  creating  the 
South  Eastern  Economic  Development  (SEED)  Corporation  and  staffing 
its  operations,  the  District  has  provided  a  financing  mechanism  to 
assist  these  businesses  to  grow. 

C.  CONSTRAINTS 

Some  of  the  District's  worst  constraints  are  somewhat  beyond  local 
or  regional  control  but  follow  state  and  national  trends.  They 
include  the  higher  cost  of  doing  business  in  this  part  of  the 
nation;  generally  higher  tax  rates  and  insurance  premiums;  costly 
and  less  available  energy  supplies;  and  high  shipping  costs  due  to 
distance  from  growing  market  areas. 

More  specific  District  constraints  include: 

•  Manufacturing — a  declining  manufacturing  sector. 

•  Mature  Industries — a  need  to  revitalize  "mature"  or  declining 
industries  such  as  apparel  and  related  products,  textiles  and 
jewelry. 

A  constraint  which  affects  all  Massachusetts  communities  is 
"Proposition  2  1/2."  The  lack  of  additional  town  revenues 
generated  by  new  development  of  property  is  seen  as  a  strong  anti- 
growth  effect  of  the  statute.  The  proposition  limits  the  tax  levy 
to  a  2.5  percent  increase  from  each  previous  year.  An  increase  in 
the  tax  base  produced  by  a  new  development  is  absorbed  into  the 
general  levy  and  the  tax  rate.  The  result  is  that  a  town  has  to 
share  existing  services  with  the  new  development,  because  no 
substantial  additional  revenues  can  be  generated  for  the  community. 
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Currently,  the  deepening  regional  and  national  recession  and  the 
poor  fiscal  condition  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  are 
serious  constraints.  While  many  of  the  causes  are  out  of  the 
control  of  the  cities  and  towns  and  the  region,  the  opportunity 
must  be  seized  to  prepare  the  region  for  the  next  growth  cycle.  If 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  mid  1980' s  reoccurs,  the  region  must 
capitalize  on  the  renewed  opportunities  to  build  a  solid  economic 
base  that  avoids  the  boom  and  bust  cycle  of  the  last  decade. 
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A.      PROGRAM  AND  PROJECT  SELECTION 


The  existing  economic  development  goals  and  objectives  for  the 
District  were  adopted  May  14,  1991  by  the  SRPEDD  Economic 
Development  Committee.  They  provide  guidance  for  the  District's 
work  program  and  project  selection  process.     They  are: 

GOAL  -  ECONOMY 

Strengthen  and  diversify  the  region's  economic  base  through  the 
expansion  of  existing  businesses  and  the  attraction  of  new  growth 
businesses  which  will  create  needed  and  better  paying  jobs;  assist 
in  preparing  the  region's  economic  development  by  means  of 
financing  incentives,  governmental  coordination,  infrastructure 
development  and  overall  land  use  planning. 

Safeguard  and  enhance  the  region's  most  important  asset  to  economic 
development  -  its  quality  of  life  -  with  long  range  comprehensive 
planning  and  implementation  to  create  affordable  housing,  to 
protect  the  environment  and  natural  resources,  to  develop  an 
excellent  transportation  network  and  to  maintain  the  region's 
unique  heritage. 

Objectives 

1.  Encourage  the  expansion  of  existing  industries  and  the 
establishment  of  new  industries  by  providing  technical  and 
financing  assistance  through  SEED  Corporation  and  other  support 
services. 

2.  Provide  technical  assistance  to  local  development,  industrial 
development,  community  development  corporations,  chambers  of 
commerce,  and  other  local  and  regional  economic  development 
agencies. 

3.  Serve  as  a  data  and  information  resource  for  the  region, 
collecting,  organizing  and  developing  data  for  the  benefit  of 
public  and  private  sector  clients. 

4.  Seek  to  coordinate  city  and  town  economic  development  efforts 
in  order  that  they  may  be  complementary  rather  than 
competitive. 

5.  Work  to  insure  that  the  region's  infrastructure  (roads,  water, 
sewer,  rail,  airports,  etc.)  is  being  planned  and  developed  in 
an  orderly  fashion  to  meet  the  needs  of  economic  development. 

6.  Encourage  industrial  waste  source  reduction  and  recycling 
through  education  and  the  provision  of  technical  assistance  to 
local  industry. 
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B.      PROGRAM  CONSIDERATIONS  AND  COURSE  OF  ACTION 


Table  7  outlines  the  District's  listing  of  projects  which  are  of 
high  priority  for  the  region  in  its  economic  development  strategy. 
The  projects  are  listed  in  priority  order  as  recommended  by  the 
Economic  Development  Committee  and  adopted  by  the  District 
Commission  in  June,  1991.  (The  criteria  used  for  ranking  the 
projects  are  shown  in  Table  8.) 

SRPEDD  also  supports  the  infrastructure  projects  listed  in  Table  9. 
Although  not  all  are  EDA-eligible  and,  therefore,  not  ranked  in  the 
OEDP,  they  all  will  assist  in  the  development  of  a  stable  economic 
base  in  the  region  and  should  be  supported. 
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TABLE  8 

1991  PROJECT  RANKING  CRITERIA 


1.  Unemployment 
Rate-1990 
Annual 


At  or  below 
U.S.  Average 
(5.5%) 


Per  Capita 

Income 

(1987) 


At  or  below 
U.S.  Average 
($11,923) 


Pts 
5 


10 


Pts 
5 


1.5  times 
U.S.  Average 
(8.25%) 


10 


1.5  times 
U.S.  Average 
($9,538) 


3 .   Permanent  Job 
Creation 


0  500+ 


4.  Construction  0  5 
Jobs  Created 

0  100+ 

5.  Spinoff  Jobs  0  5 
Creation 

0  400+ 

6.  EDA  Investment/     0  5 
Perm.  Jobs 

$5,000/  Less  than 

Job  $1,000/Job 

7.  Private  0  5 
Investment 


Leveraged  None  500%  of 

EDA  Invst. 


DISCRETIONARY  CRITERIA  (0-2) 

1.  GROWTH  CENTER 

2.  INNOVATIVE  PROJECT 

3.  STRENGTHENS  MANUFACTURING 

4.  ASSISTS  SMALL  BUSINESS 

5.  REGIONAL  IMPACT 

6 .  OTHER 
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C.      PLAN  FOR  IMPLEMENTATION 


1.        DISTRICT  STRATEGY 
a.  Rationale 

The  overall  purpose  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  is... 

To  provide  for  public  works  and  development  facilities,  other 
financial  assistance  and  the  planning  and  coordination  needed 
to  alleviate  conditions  of  substantial  and  persistent 
unemployment  and  underemployment  in  economically  distressed 
areas  and  regions. 

The  District  program  is  funded  under  this  legislation.  Since  its 
establishment  in  1969,  the  District  has  developed  projects  and 
conducted  other  economic  activities  with  EDA  assistance  to  improve 
the  economic  viability  of  the  region.  The  focus  of  these 
activities  has  been  two  fold:  planning  efforts  to  facilitate 
public  and  private  investment  in  the  region  and  project  specific 
development  primarily  in  the  region's  industrial  parks  and  ports. 

Although  the  region's  unemployment  rate  had  dropped  since  the 
recession  year  of  1982  to  0.8%  below  the  national  average  in  1988 
and  only  1.4%  above  the  state  average  for  that  same  year,  the 
region  witnessed  a  dramatic  adverse  change  in  fortune  over  the  past 
24  months.  Through  the  first  three  months  of  1991,  the 
unemployment  rate  for  the  SRPEDD  region  is  7.9%  above  the  national 
average  and  5.0%  above  the  state  average. 

As  the  recession  deepens,  the  region  finds  the  gap  widening  once 
again.  The  expansion  of  Boston  area  companies  into  the  region  has 
been  illusory,  and  once  again  the  SRPEDD  region  has  fallen  into  the 
"last  hired,   first  fired"  syndrome. 

In  the  Fall  River  and  New  Bedford  areas,  there  is  a  high  reliance 
on  the  apparel  and  textile  industries.  Historically  these 
industries  have  not  done  well  in  recessionary  times.  Apparel  and 
textiles  have  been  and  continue  to  be  negatively  impacted  by 
foreign  imports. 

In  the  Attleboro  area  the  jewelry  industry  faces  the  same  plight  as 
the  apparel  and  textile  industries.  The  area,  however,  has  a  more 
diversified  industrial  base  than  the  Fall  River  or  New  Bedford 
areas . 

The  region,  however,  is  beginning  to  diversify  its  industrial  base. 
The  area  is  reinvesting  in  rapid  growth  industries  and  export- 
oriented  services. 

When  the  Route  128  "belt"  is  saturated  from  labor  competition,  the 
Route  495  "belt"  in  the  region  is  perceived  as  increasingly 
attractive.     But  when  the  economic  prospects  along  the  495  "belt" 


are  dimmed,  the  region  suffers  disproportionately.  Nevertheless, 
the  future  of  communities  in  the  Route  495  "belt"  looks  brighter 
than  the  rest  of  the  region  in  terms  of  industrial  development  and 
office  market  potential.  Industrial  parks  in  Mansfield,  North 
Attleborough  and  Taunton  have  experienced  an  inflow  of  high 
technology  firms.  Future  growth  is  expected  in  industrial  areas  in 
Attleboro,   Fall  River,  New  Bedford  and  Wareham  as  well. 

It  is  important,  however,  that  the  region  maintain  existing 
industries  like  apparel,  textiles  and  jewelry,  which  represent 
almost  half  of  all  manufacturing  jobs. 

The  region  must  also  make  a  concerted  effort  to  help  small  business 
start-ups  to  survive  and  grow.  The  indigenous  growth  industries 
will  help  the  region  by  buffering  the  impacts  of  recession. 

To  put  it  simply,  the  District's  major  goal  is  to  create  jobs  and 
revitalize  the  region's  economy.  Its  strategy  as  alluded  to  in  the 
preceding  discussion  is  to  pursue  a  double-pronged  approach: 

•  Provide    opportunities    and    create    a    favorable    climate  for 
existing  businesses  to  expand,  and 

•  Attract  new  growth  industries  which  will  help  diversify  the 
economic  base  of  the  region. 

The  strategy  is  based  on  the  reality  of  economic  development  — 
that  the  majority  of  business  expansions  come  from  existing 
businesses.  The  District,  therefore,  needs  to  revitalize  its  more 
mature  industries  —  apparel,  textiles  and  jewelry,  and  help  its 
small  growth  industries  to  expand. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  District  also  needs  to  diversify  its 
economic  base  since  its  older  industries  are  extremely  susceptible 
to  recessionary  trends.  So  far  the  District  has  not  benefitted 
substantially  by  the  growth  of  high  technology  industries  and  other 
growing  industries  located  close  by  in  Massachusetts. 

b .     Project  Implementation 

The  District's  strategy  is  being  implemented  through  the 
development  of  high  priority  projects  listed  in  the  OEDP.  In  the 
cities  of  Fall  River,  Taunton,  and  New  Bedford,  and  the  Town  of 
Wareham,  the  District  has  worked  to  provide  prepared  industrial 
space  for  existing  industries  to  expand  and  for  new  industries 
coming  into  the  region. 
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The  District  will  continue  to  develop  projects  which  meet  its 
strategy.  As  projects  are  approved  and  funded  by  EDA,  the  District 
will  continue  to  work  with  those  involved  to  ensure  timely 
completion  and  accomplishment  of  stated  objectives.  The  District 
will  provide  the  technical  assistance  needed  to  maximize  the 
economic  benefits  gained  by  EDA  investments. 

A  new  focus  for  the  District  since  1982  has  been  small  business 
financing  and  technical  assistance.  This  effort  continued  to 
expand  in  1989.  Small  business  financing  provided  by  SEED 
Corporation's  "504  Program"  and  the  SBA  7A  loan  guarantee  program, 
and  a  SEED  revolving  loan  fund  capitalized  with  $500,000  from  EDA 
and  another  $500,000  from  the  state  continued  in  1989. 
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FppTl^\    SOUTHEASTERN  REGIONAL  PLANNING 
XiiJllj  C  AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  DISTRICT 


88  BROADWAY  •  TAUNTON,  MASS.  •  02780  •  (508)  824-1367 


MEMORANDUM 


TO: 


FROM: 
DATE: 
SUBJECT : 


Mayors 

Boards  of  Selectmen 
Industrial  Development  Commissions 
Community  and  Economic  Development  Officials 
SRPEDD  Commission 

Economic  Development  Committee 

March  15,  1991 

Economic  Development  and  Related  Infrastructure  Projects  in 
Southeastern  Massachusetts 


Once  again  we  are  beginning  the  process  of  updating  the  Overall  Economic 
Development  Program  (OEDP)  for  southeastern  Massachusetts.     The  OEDP  makes 
communities  eligible  for  Economic  Development  Administration  (EDA)  funding  of 
economic  development  projects.     We  will  also  be  including  all  local  projects 
with  an  economic  Impact,  whether  or  not  they  are  EDA  eligible. 

With  our  economy  in  a  deep  recession,  it  is  more  important  than  ever  that  we 
catalog  our  infrastructure  needs  to  develop  a  regional  capital  improvements 
list.     Industrial  parks,  roads,  water  lines,  sewer  system  Improvements,  rail 
lines  and  related  public  works  projects  are  all  crucial  to  revitalizing  our 
economy.     One  of  SRPEDD's  roles  Is  to  plan  for  these  infrastructure 
improvements  and  assist  in  getting  them  funded. 


Please  fill  out  the  attached  form  for  all  public  works  type  projects  in  your 
city  or  town  that  you  feel  will  benefit  the  local  or  regional  economy.  We 
have  attached  last  year's  listing  of  public  works  projects  for  your  reference. 

The  Committee  will  review  the  list  to  determine  which  projects  may  be  eligible 
for  EDA  funding.     Given  the  high  unemployment  rates  In  the  region  this  year, 
there  is  a  good  possibility  of  federal  funding  of  up  to  60Z  of  project  costs, 
but  a  project  must  be  listed  in  the  OEDP  to  be  eligible.    We  will  work  with 
cities  and  towns  to  refine  EDA-eligible  projects  for  ranking  in  the  OEDP.  We 
will  use  the  complete  list  to  bolster  the  case  of  financial  assistance  for 
infrastructure  improvements  In  our  region  and  In  the  individual  cities  and 
towns. 


Please  return  the  completed  form  by  April  15,  1991.    Make  as  many  additional 
copies  as  you  need.     Include  all  information  that  you  can,  and  leave  the  rest 
blank.    We  will  publish  In  the  OEDP  all  projects  that  are  submitted,  so  do  not 
let  your  city  or  town  be  omitted. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  please  call  Stephen  Smith  or  Maria  Gooch  at  (508) 
824-1367.     Thank  you. 


SRPEDD  is  governed  by  a  Commission  comprised  of  representatives  from  member  communities:  Acushnet.  Attleboro,  Berkley.  Carver. 
Dartmouth,  Dighton.  Fairhaven.  Fall  River,  Freetown.  Lakeville,  Mansfield,  Marion,  Mattapoisett.  Middleborough.  New  Bedford.  North 
Attleborough,  Norton,  Plainville.  Plympton,  Raynham.  Rehoboth.  Rochester.  Seekonk.  Somerset.  Swansea.  Taunton.  Wareham.  Westport 


SOUTHEASTERN  REGIONAL  PLANNING  AND  FCONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  DISTRICT 
88  BPOADWAY  82A-1367  TAUNTON,  MA  02780 


OFDP  PROJECT  LISTING 
Preliminary  Questionnaire 

Community :  

Contact  Person:  

Add  res s  :  

Phone  No.:  

********************************************************************* 

Project  Information 

Brief  Description:  


Type  of  Project:  Industrial  Park    Solid  Waste 

Road/Bridge    School 

Water    Other 

Sewer 


Status:     Ready  for  funding  in  1991-92 
Completion  by  1996 
Long  Term  Project 


If  project  is  ready  for  funding  in  1991-92,  what  is  status  of  engineering  and 
design?  


Estimated  Total  Project  Cost: 
Potential  Funding  Sources: 


Anticipated  Private  Sector  Investment  to  be  Created: 

Number  of  Permanent  Jobs  to  be  Created:  

Comments : 


Please 


attach  any  additional  information  you  may  have  about 
Please  return  in  the  enclosed  envelope  by  April  15, 


the  project. 
1991. 
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POPULATION  GROWTH   -   1980  AND  1990   CENSUS  TOTALS 


%  CHANGE 

CENSUS        CENSUS      1980  TO 
CITY/TOWN  1980  1990  1990 


ACUSHNET 
ATTLEBORO 
BERKLEY 
CARVER 


8704 
34196 
2731 
6988 


9554 
38383 

4237 
10590 


9  .77% 
12.24% 
55.14% 
51 . 55% 


DARTMOUTH 
DIGHTON 
FAIRHAVEN 
FALL  RIVER 


23966 
5352 
15759 
92574 


27244 
5631 
16132 
92703 


13.68% 
5  .  21% 
2.  37% 
0.14% 


FREETOWN 
LAKEVILLE 
MANSFIELD 
MARION 


7058 
5931 
13453 
3932 


8522 
7785 
16568 
4496 


20. 74% 
31 .  26% 
23.15% 
14.34% 


MATTAPOI SETT  5597  5850  4.52% 

MIDDLEBOROUGH  16404  17867  8.92% 

NEW  BEDFORD  98478  99922  1.47% 

NO.    ATTLEBOROUGH  21095  25038  18.69% 


NORTON 
PLAINVILLE 
PLYMPTON* 
RAYNHAM 


12690 
5857 
1974 
9085 


14265 
6871 
2384 
9867 


12. 41% 
17 . 31% 
20.77% 
8  .61% 


REHOBOTH 
ROCHESTER 
SEEKONK 
SOMERSET 


7570 
3205 
12269 
18813 


8656 
3921 
13046 
17655 


14.35% 
22 . 34% 
6.33% 
-6 .16% 


SWANSEA 
TAUNTON 
WAREHAM 
WESTPORT 


15461 
45001 
18457 
13763 


15411 
49832 
19232 
13852 


-0.32% 
10  .74% 
4  .  20% 
0  .65% 


DISTRICT  TOTAL  526363  565514  7.44% 
DISTRICT  W/OUT 

PLYMPTON*  524389  563130  7.39% 

BRISTOL  COUNTY  474641  506325  6.68% 

PLYMOUTH  COUNTY  405437  435276  7.36% 


MASSACHUSETTS 


5737093  6016425 


4  .87% 


*  Plympton  withdrew  from  SRPEDD  in  December  1990. 


SOURCE:      1980  &   1990  U.S.   CENSUS  OF  POPULATION 
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March  19,  1991 

Housing  Units  and  Household  Size:  Massachusetts  Cities  and  Towns,  1990  and  1980 

-Housing  Units    Population   Persons  per 


Total         Vacant     Occupied  Total       in  GQtrs    in  Hholds  Household 


Acushnet 

1990 

3,526 

98 

3,428 

9354 

28 

9526 

278 

1980 

3,063 

73 

2,990 

8,704 

34 

8,670 

290 

%  Ch 

15.1% 

342% 

14.6% 

93% 

-17.6% 

9.9% 

^12% 

Auleboro  city 

1990 

15,045 

865 

14,180 

38383 

601 

37,782 

266 

1980 

12503 

605 

11398 

34,196 

567 

33,629 

283 

%  Ch 

203% 

43.0% 

192% 

123% 

6.0% 

123% 

-5.7  % 

BerkJey 

1990 

1,411 

59 

1352 

4337 

0 

4337 

213 

1980 

897 

56 

841 

2,731 

0 

2,731 

325 

%  Ch 

573% 

5.4% 

60.8% 

55.1% 

" 

55.1% 

-35  % 

Carver 

1990 

3,799 

214 

3385 

10390 

26 

10564 

295 

1980 

2,421 

277 

2,144 

6,988 

16 

6,972 

335 

%  Ch 

56.9% 

-22.7% 

672% 

513% 

625% 

515% 

-9.4  % 

Dartmouth 

1990 

9,989 

799 

9,190 

27344 

2,144 

25,100 

273 

1980 

8375 

500 

7375 

23,966 

1389 

22377 

287 

%  Ch 

193% 

593% 

16.7% 

13.7% 

54.4% 

112% 

-4.7* 

Dighton 

1990 

1,994 

67 

1,927 

5,631 

56 

5575 

289 

1980 

1.788 

57 

1,731 

5352 

53 

5399 

3.06 

%  Ch 

115% 

173% 

113% 

52% 

5.7% 

52% 

-55  % 

Fairhaven 

1990 

7,093 

734 

6359 

16,132 

281 

15351 

249 

1980 

6,482 

715 

5,767 

15,759 

301 

15,458 

268 

%  Ch 

9.4% 

27% 

103% 

2.4% 

-6.6% 

25% 

-7.0  % 

Fall  River  city 

1990 

40375 

3,072 

37303 

92,703 

1,751 

90,952 

244 

1980 

37,021 

2,126 

34395 

92374 

1,906 

90,668 

260 

%  Ch 

9.1% 

443% 

6.9% 

.1% 

-8.1% 

3% 

•62  % 

Freetown 

1990 

2,906 

184 

2,722 

8522 

108 

8,414 

3.09 

/  ,UJo 

1(Y1 

o,yj>o 

/o  L-fi 

~J>.0  /o 

-7.0  /o 

X£>.  /  -C 

■?n  lot, 

X\J.  /  TO 

0  nor. 

O.KJvO 

A  f.  Of- 

■4.0  vo 

Lakeville 

1990 

3,138 

534 

2,604 

7,785 

240 

7545 

290 

2,496 

605 

1391 

5,931 

214 

5,717 

3.02 

/c  V  11 

i— 1  70 

-11.7% 

37.7% 

313% 

12.1% 

320% 

-42  % 

Mansfield 

1990 

6357 

417 

5,940 

16568 

24 

16344 

279 

1980 

4,710 

202 

4308 

13,453 

n 
U 

2  OR 

%  Ch 

35.0% 

106.4% 

313% 

132,% 

-6.7  % 

Marion 

1990 

2,045 

458 

1387 

4,496 

310 

4.186 

264 

1980 

1,749 

332 

1,417 

3,932 

11 

3,921 

277 

%  Ch 

16.9% 

38.0% 

120% 

143% 

27182% 

63% 

^.7% 

Matupoisett 

1990 

2,949 

716 

2333 

5350 

38 

5312 

260 

1980 

2,606 

626 

1,980 

5597 

39 

5558 

281 

%  Ch 

133% 

14.4% 

123% 

45% 

-26% 

4.6% 

-73  % 

Middlebo  rough 

1990 

6395 

332 

6,063 

17367 

452 

17,415 

287 

1980 

5,713 

304 

5,409 

16,404 

458 

15,946 

295 

%  Ch 

11.9% 

92% 

121% 

8.9% 

-13% 

92% 

-26% 

New  Bedford  city 

1990 

41,760 

2,972 

38,788 

99,922 

2380 

97342 

251 

1980 

39323 

2,135 

37388 

98,478 

1352 

96,626 

258 

%  Ch 

5.7% 

392% 

37% 

15% 

285% 

.9% 

-27% 

North  Attleborough 

1990 

9368 

633 

9335 

25,038 

161 

24377 

269 

1980 

7399 

275 

7324 

21,095 

152 

20,943 

286 

%  Ch 

29.9% 

1302% 

26.1% 

18.7% 

5.9% 

183% 

-53% 

For  definitions  and  abb revia boas,  sec  accompanying  text. 

The  1990  population  counts  set  forth  herein  are  subject  to  possible  correction  for  undercount  or  overcount.  The  United  States  Department 
of  Commerce  is  considering  whether  to  correct  these  counts  and  will  publish  corrected  counts,  if  any,  not  later  than  July  15,  1991. 
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March  19,  1991 

Housing  Units  and  Household  Size:  Massachusetts  Cities  and  Towns,  1990  and  1980 


Total 


-Housing  Units  

Vacant  Occupied 


-Population- 


Total      in  GQtrs    in  Hholds 


Persons  per 
Household 


Bristol  County 


Plymouth  County 


Massachusetts 


Norton 

1990 

4,852 

211 

4,641 

14365 

1314 

13,051 

181 

1980 

3,903 

201 

3,702 

n  Aon 

%  Ch 

243% 

5.0% 

25.4% 

,^   4  Of 

-13.8% 

I_>-  I  /O 

-/.  /  /o 



Plainville 

1990 

2,727 

85 

2,642 

6,871 

93 

6,778 

257 

1980 

2,137 

58 

2,079 

5,00/ 

2,78 

%  Ch 

27.6% 

46.6% 

27.1% 

173% 

lAXrTo 

17  23?> 

-7.8  % 

Raynham 

1990 

3,515 

163 

3352 

9^67 

0 

9,867 

2.94 

1980 

2,888 

52 

2,836 

9,085 

0 

9,085 

330 

%  Ch 

21.7% 

213.5% 

183% 

8.6% 

8.6% 

-8.1  % 

Rehoboth 

i  (yyi 

ivyu 

7  J 

o,tx>o 

22 

8  634 

3.01 

1980 

2,472 

76 

2396 

7,570 

11 

7559 

3.15 

%  Ch 

19.9% 

214% 

lUU.UVo 

-^.0  so 

Rochester 

1990 

1341 

53 

1388 

3,921 

4 

3,917 

3.04 

1980 

1,085 

77 

1,008 

3305 

0 

3,205 

3.18 

%  Ch 

23.6% 

-313% 

27.8% 

223% 

223% 

-4.4  % 

Seekonk 

1990 

4,626 

144 

4,482 

13,046 

0 

13,046 

191 

1980 

4,144 

142 

4,002 

12369 

6 

12363 

3.06 

%  Ch 

11.6% 

1.4% 

12.0% 

- 

63% 

-100.0% 

6.4% 

-5.0  % 

Somerset 

1990 

6,614 

204 

6,410 

17,655 

150 

17505 

2.73 

1980 

6394 

135 

6359 

18,813 

0 

18,813 

3.01 

%  Ch 

3.4% 

51.1% 

2.4% 

-63% 

— 

-7.0% 

-9.1  % 

Swansea 

1990 

5,471 

219 

5352 

15,411 

170 

15341 

2.90 

1980 

5332 

204 

5,028 

15,461 

150 

15311 

•t.U  /v 

7.4% 

-  "Wn 
-D  /O 

IJw  /O 

/  TO 

Taunton  city 

1990 

20381 

1,432 

18^49 

49332 

940 

48392 

259 

1980 

16,770 

975 

15,795 

45,001 

1519 

43,482 

2.75 

%  Ch 

20.9% 

46.9% 

193% 

10.7% 

-38.1% 

12.4% 

-5.8  % 

Wareham 

1990 

11383 

4,013 

7370 

19332 

285 

18,947 

257 

1980 

10,927 

4,159 

6,768 

18,457 

271 

18,186 

2.69 

%  Ch 

43% 

-3.5% 

8.9% 

43% 

53% 

43% 

•43% 

Westport 

1990 

5,881 

929 

4,952 

13352 

0 

13352 

180 

1980 

5,405 

851 

4,554 

13,763 

3 

13,760 

3.02 

%  Ch 

8.8% 

93% 

8.7% 

.6% 

-100.0% 

.7% 

-7.4  % 

1990 

201335 

13567 

187,668 

1980 

176,657 

9,719 

166,938 

%  Ch 

13.9% 

39.6% 

114% 

1990 

168555 

19,036 

149519 

1980 

151399 

18,719 

132380 

%  Ch 

11.4% 

1.7% 

118% 

1990 

1471711 

225,601 

2347,110 

1980 

1208,146 

175,429 

1031717 

%  Ch 

110% 

28.6% 

105% 

506325 

11363 

494,962 

164 

474,641 

10,651 

463,990 

178 

6.7% 

6.7% 

6.7% 

-5.1  % 

435376 

11342 

423,934 

2-84 

405,437 

8320 

397317 

3.00 

7.4% 

38.0% 

6.7% 

-5.4  % 

6,016,425 
5,737,037 
4.9% 


214307  5,801118 
199.652  5537385 
73%  4.8% 


258 
172 
-53% 


For  definition*  and  abbreviations,  see  accompanying  text. 

The  1990  population  counts  set  forth  herein  are  subject  to  possible  correction  for  undercount  or  overcount.  The  United  States  Department 
of  Commerce  is  considering  whether  to  correct  these  counts  and  will  publish  corrected  counts,  if  any,  not  later  than  Jury  15, 1991. 

State  Data  Center,  Mass.  Institute  for  Social  and  Economic  Research,  128  Thompson  Hall,  Univ.  of  Mass.,  Amherst,  MA  01003    (413)  545-3460 
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2,000  jobs  f 
likely  to  go  / 

Bank  of  New  England  ^ 
will  try  to  cut  costs  <^ 

THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 

BOSTON  —  Analysts  expect  that  at 
least  2,000  jobs  will  be  eliminated  at 
the  Bank  of  New  England  as  the  compa- 
ny's new  owner  tries  to  cut  costs  by 
$350  million  and  close  or  sell  about  59 
branches. 

"It  has  to  be  done,"  said  Gerard  Cas- 
sidy,  an  analyst  with  Tucker  Anthony 
Inc.  in  Portland,  Maine. 

Fleet-Norstar  Financial  Group  Inc., 
based  in  Providence,  R.I.,  disclosed 
some  of  its  plans  in  documents  filed  re- 
cently with  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission. 

In  April,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corp.  picked  Fleet  to  take  over 
the  Bank  of  New  England,  which  col- 
lapsed a  few  months  earlier  under  the 
weight  of  real-estate  losses.  The  move 
will  make  Fleet  the  region's  largest 
banking  company. 

Fleet-Norstar  Chairman  Terrence 
BANK/ Page  8 
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Murray  had  indicated  previously 
that  his  company  would  consoli- 
date the  operations,  since  Fleet 
and  Bank  of  New  England  overlap 
in  various  locations,  particularly  in 
Connecticut. 

Fleet  said  in  the  SEC  documents 
that  it  would  eliminate  approxi- 
mately 11,  29  and  19  branches  in 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and 
Maine  respectively. 

Bank  of  New  England  operates 
more  than  300  branches  in  Massa- 
chusetts, Maine  and  Connecticut. 

These  cuts  will  occur  over  an 
18-month  period,  in  which  Fleet 
expects  to  slash  costs  by  $350  mil- 
lion. 

James  Moynihan,  an  analyst 
with  Advest  Inc.  in  Boston,  said 
these  cuts  should  translate  into 
the  loss  of  2,000  to  3,000  jobs. 
Bank  of  New  England  currently 
employs  about  12,000  people. 

By  the  time  Fleet  completes  its 
acquisition,  Bank  of  New  Eng- 
land's assets  are  expected  to  total 
less  than  $15  billion,  Moynihan 
said.  That  compares  with  a  peak 
late  in  1989,  when  the  bank  had 
$32  billion  in  assets  and  18,000 
employees. 

"Certainly  I  think  half  that  num- 
ber (of  employees)  is  justified  in 


—  fit   

Certainly  I  think 
half  that 
number  (of 
employees  to 
be  laid  off)  is 
justified  in 
running  a  bank 
of  that  size. 

—  James  Moynihan 
analyst 


running  a  bank  half  that  size," 
Moynihan  said. 

Aside  from  the  branch  closings, 
Fleet  will  also  consolidate  data 
processing  offices. 

Representatives  from  Fleet  and 
Bank  of  New  England  could  not  be 
reached  for  immediate  comment. 

Fleet  expects  to  complete  the 
transaction  with  the  FDIC  within 
the  next  couple  of  months.  In  the 
federal  documents,  Fleet  repeated 
projections  that  it  expects  to  lose 
up  to  $15  million  on  the  Bank  of 
New  England  operations  during 
the  first  six  months  after  the  ac- 
quisition. But  eventually,  Fleet  ex-, 
pects  to  realize  additional  earnings 
of  at  least  $150  million  a  year. 
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No  end  in  sight  to  employment  woes 


Handbag  warehouse  closing 
will  cost  city  50  more  jobs" 

By  M.W.  Mulcahy 

Standard-Times  staff  writer 

NEW  BEDFORD  —  An  Oregon  handbag  importer  told 
its  50  local  employees  Monday  that  it  will  close  its  New 
Bedford  warehouse  on  July  15. 

The  local  controller  for  Mutterperl  Group  Ltd.,  Eric 
Hartigan,  said  the  company  is  consolidating  its  ware- 
houses into  one  in  Oregon.  In  addition  to  closing  the 
warehouse  at  358  Belleville  Ave.,  Mutterperl  has  closed 
one  in  California. 

Employees  had  speculated  that  the  New  Bedford  ware- 
house would  be  closing  last  December,  when  the  Califor- 
nia warehouse  closed.  But  Mutterperl  officials  denied  any 
intention  to  close  the  New  Bedford  operation  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  Hartigan  said  the  company  already  notified  the 
Department  of  Employment  and  Training  of  its  plans, 
and  Mutterperl  officials  are  negotiating  layoffs  with 
union  workers. 

The  warehouse  workers  are  represented  by  the  Team- 
sters, Local  59,  and  the  International  Leather  Goods  and 
Novelty  Workers  Union. 

The  company  imports  and  exports  accessories,  such  as 
handbags  and  belts.  The  New  Bedford  warehouse  was 
used  by  the  Fairhaven  Corp.  for  84  years  before  it  was 
taken  over  by  Mutterperl  in  March  1985. 


Defense  cuts  cost  29  jobs  at  Sippican 


By  Virginia  Ryan 

Standard-Times  staff  writer 

MARION  —  Sippican  Ocean 
Systems  Inc.  laid  off  29  employ- 
ees last  week,  the  result  of  Penta- 
gon budget  cuts. 

Most  of  the  employees  were 
production  workers,  said  spokes- 
woman Donna  O'Connor.  She 
added  that  Sippican  offered  the 
workers  "a  generous  severance 
policy"  in  addition  to  providing 
what  the  law  requires. 

The  layoffs  leave  Sippican, 
which  designs  and  makes  oceano- 
graphic  instruments,  communica- 
tions equipment  and  submarine- 
detection  buoys,  with  274  full- 
time  employees. 

There  have  been  a  few  other 
layoffs  at  the  company  in  the  past 
year,  but  those  affected  fewer 
people.  Several  engineers  and 
other  white-collar  workers  were 
involved  in  the  previous  layoffs, 
Ms.  O'Connor  said. 


About  80  percent  of  the  com- 
pany's $32  million  in  sales  in  1989 
were  linked  to  defense  contracts, 
Ms.  O'Connor  said.  She  would  not 
reveal  more  recent  sales  figures. 

Last  winter,  Ms.  O'Connor  told 
The  Standard-Times  that  Sippican 
would  have  to  pursue  defense  con- 
tracts more  aggressively  and 
diversify  into  commercial  pro- 
ducts if  it  were  to  survive  cuts  in 
military  spending. 

Ms.  O'Connor  said  Monday  that 
Sippican  has  begun  to  diversify 
but  that  the  military  spending 
cuts  were  more  severe  than  anti- 
cipated. 

"There  doesn't  seem  to  be  a  lot 
of  new  defense  work  available  — 
it's  just  not  there.  Even  in  the 
area  of  contract  renewals,  it's 
been  pretty  disappointing,"  she 
said. 

The  company  is  on  Route  6, 
across  from  the  Tabor  Academy 
athletic  fields. 


The  Enterprise— Thursday,  May  9.  1991 


Bank  plans  to  foreclose  on 
Taunton  Mall 


But  shopping  center  is  expected  to  stay  open 


By  Terence  Downing 

ENTERPRISE  STAFF  WRITER 

TAUNTON  —  The  Taunton  Mall,  an  enclosed, 
20-store  retail  complex  owned  by  real  estate 
baron  Harold  Brown,  is  facing  a  foreclosure  auc- 
tion May  15. 

Goldome  Bank  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  which  holds  a 
first  mortgage  on  the  154,800-square-foot  mall,  is 
foreclosing  on  the  mall's  owners,  Taunton  Associ- 
ates Limited  Partnership.  Harold  Brown's  Allston- 
based  Hamilton  Management  Corp.  is  the  general 
partner. 

The  foreclosure  proceedings  will  not  affect  the 
day-to-day  operation  of  the  mall,  and  all  stores  re- 
main open  for  business  as  usual,  mall  officials 
said. 

Neil  R.  McCrystal,  property  manager  for  the 
mall,  said  Hamilton  will  do  everything  in  its 

power  to  retain  ownership  of  the  mall  because 
they  see  the  facility  as  having  a  bright  future. 

He  said  negotiations  are  going  on  between  the 
bank  and  the  owners  as  well  as  other  financial  in- 
stitutions. If  an  agreement  is  not  reached,  Hamil- 
ton would  place  the  property  under  Chapter  11 
bankrutpcy  court  protection  "only  as  a  last  re- 
sort" to  retain  ownership  of  the  mall. 

"This  property  has  a  good  future.  It  has  a  great 
location  and  that  is  the  key,"  said  McCrystal.  He 
said  Hamilton  considers  the  facility  to  be  a  com- 
munity mall,  whose  customer  base  comes  from 
downtown  Taunton's  workers,  surrounding  resi- 
dential neighborhoods  and  people  who  live  within 
a  one-to-three-mile  radius. 

For  those  reasons,  Hamiton  does  not  feel  as 
though  the  facility  is  threatened  by  the  1.1-mil- 
lion-square-foot  Silver  City  Galleria,  a  two-story, 

15- st ore  regional  mall  under  con- 
struction by  The  Pyramid  Cos.  at 
the  intersection  of  Routes  24  and 
140. 

The  outcome  of  the  1  p.m.  auc- 
tion will  be  watched  closely  by  the 
Taunton  Redevelopment  Author- 
ity, which  retains  legal  planning 
control  over  the  site  under  the 
1966  High  Street  Urban  Renewal 
Plan,  according  to  TRA  attorney 
Robert  G.  Treano. 

The  TRA's  40-year  control 
covers  a  wide  range  of  items  that 
include  curb  cuts,  parking,  sign- 
age, traffic  control  and  and  other 
physical  features. 

Treano  said  the  orginal  mort- 
gage was  with  New  England  Mer- 
chants National  Bank,  but  the 
mortgage  has  since  been  reas- 
signed several  times  to  different 
financial  institutions. 


A  second  mortgage  is  held  by 
the  mall's  original  owners,  Taun- 
ton Redevelopment  Associates, 
Treano  said. 

A  free-standing  Dunkin  Donuts 
unit  that  has  been  planned  for  the 
mall  property  has  been  put  on  hold 
by  the  TRA  until  the  ultimate 
ownership  of  the  mall  can  be  final- 
ized, Treano  said. 

The  enclosed  mall  sits  on  a  15.6- 
acre  parcel  bordered  by  Washing- 
ton Street  and  Cohannet  Street 
The  site  is  about  one  block  from 
downtown  and  is  adjacent  to  the 
city's  bus  terminal  and  the  YMCA. 

The  mall's  anchor  tenant  is  a 
70,000-square-foot  Bradlee's  De- 
partment store.  A  second  anchor, 
Stop  &  Shop,  closed  its  store  in 
1989  and  the  26,000-square-foot 
space  has  not  been  leased. 

Hamilton's  inability  to  fill  the 
space  left  vacant  by  Stop  &  Shop 
has  "put  a  crimp"  in  the  group's 
ability  to  refinance  the  project, 
McCrystal  said. 

"We  had  to  forestall  some  inter- 
est payments  on  the  mortgage  and 
we  got  behind  on  it,"  said  McCrys- 
tal. "The  bank  has  called  the  mort- 
gage in."  He  said  Hamilton  had 
been  seeking  to  refinance  about 
one-quarter  of  the  $600,000  they 
spent  on  renovations  since  acquir- 
ing the  mall  in  September  1989. 
The  partnership  paid  about  $6.2 
million  for  the  mall. 

"The  operation  is  not  broke  and 
the  mall  is  not  insolvent.  We've 
had  some  problems  refinancing  for 
capital  improvements.  The  banks 
are  so  tightly  controlled  and  they 
say  the  property  is  worth  less  than 
we  feel  it  is,"  said  McCrystal. 

The  mall  has  15  tenants,  includ- 
ing a  12, 000- square-foot  Cherry, 
Webb  &  Touraine,  Radio  Shack, 
Rite  Aid  Pharmacy,  Bliss  Dairy, 
branch  office  of  the  New  Bedford 
Institution  For  Savings  and  Del's 
Hairstyling. 

Some  of  Brown's  real  estate  and 
development  holdings  were  placed 
in  Chapter  11  bankruptcy  protec- 
tion from  creditors  March  13. 
Brown  said  he  was  forced  to  take 
the  action  because  Bank  of  New 
England  was  unwilling  to  negoti- 
ate fairly. 

McCrystal  said  the  Taunton 
Mall  was  not  among  the  entities 
covered  under  the  March  bank- 
ruDtcv  filings. 


\  1 


Taunton  Mall 
auction  postpone 

TAUNTON  —  The  forecl 
auction  of  the  Taunton  Mall  s_ 
uled  for  today  was  postponed  nr. 
June  19th  at  1  p.m. 

The   20-store,  enclosed 
owned  by  real  estate  baron 
Brown,  is  facing  foreclosure' 
Goldome  Bank  of  Buffalo,  N 
The  facility,  located  on  Was 
ton  Street  and  adjacent  to 
Taunton  YMCA,  was  purchases  . 
the  Taunton  Area  Limited  Partne 
ship  in  September  1989  for 
million. 

Brown's  group  has  sp* 
$600,000  on  renovations  and  ir 
provements  to  the  mall,  but 
had  trouble  refinancing  the 
ect.  Mall  owners  have  also  .. 
unable  to  fill  a  26,000  square  foe 
spot  left  vacant  by  former  an^ 
tenant  Stop  &  Shop.  The  other 
chor  is  Bradlees  De^ 
Store. 

Brown's  Allston- based  Hamilte 
Management  Corp.,  has  vowc 
retain  ownership  of  the  mall 
cause  they  say  it  has  a  bright  E 
ture. 
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■Jobs 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
earlier.  For  March  19-25,  393  new 
claims  were  filed,  down  from  978  in 
the  comparable  week  in  February. 
Continued  claims  were  down  slightly 
for  the  month,  Mr.  Cahill  said. 

For  the  New  Bedford  area  labor 
market,  March's  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment was  an  increase  from  Febru- 
ary's 15.8  percent.  A  year  ago,  it 
was  10.2  percent. 

For  the  city,  the  rate  was  eight- 
tenths  of  a  percentage  point  higher 
than  February's  18.3  percent.  A  year 
earlier,  it  was  12.5  percent,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Cahill. 

Unemployment  dropped  slightly 
in  Wareham  to  16.9  percent,  com- 
pared to  17.2  percent  in  February. 

Middleboro's  rate  increased 
slightly  to  16.7  percent,  compared  to 
16.6  percent  in  February;  Lakeville 
also  showed  a  slight  increase,  from 
7.1  percent  to  7.2  percent. 

Mr.  Cahill  said  there  were  61,700 
jobs  in  the  area  in  March,  100  fewer 
than  in  the  preceding  month.  The 
breakdown  was:  construction, 
unchanged  at  1,600;  manufacturing, 
down  by  200  to  15,100;  transporta- 
tion and  public  utilities,  by  by  100  to 
2,600;  and  wholesale  and  retail 
trade,  unchanged  at  15,800. 

Also,  finance,  insurance  and  real 
estate,  unchanged  at  2,400;  services, 
up  100  to  14,800,  and  government, 
down  100  to  9,400. 

The  area's  figures  come  as  no  sur- 
prise, given  an  economy  that  has  slid 


steadily  for  more  than  a  year.  Work- 
ers in  private  and  public  employ- 
ment continue  to  tumble  off  payrolls 
onto  unemployment. 

While  Mr.  Cahill  sees  reason  for 
optimism,  David  Barnet,  president 
of  the  non-profit  Economic  Develop- 
ment Corp.  of  Greater  New  Bedford 
Inc.,  said  the  situation  is  discourag- 
ing. 

"I  see  some  activity,  and  some 
signs  of  a  reversal,  but  every  time  I 
see  something  positive,  I  see  some- 
thing negative,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Barnet,  a  New  Bedford  attor- 
ney, said  orders  for  production  are 
starting  to  pick  up  slightly  in  certain 
local  industries.  He  would  not  name 
them,  saying  some  are  clients. 

But  he  said  the  "negatives"  are  in 
state  government,  where  the  Legis- 
lature is  considering  state-mandated 
benefits  that  will  make  it  more  diffi- 
cult for  small  businesses  to  survive 
Also,  "I  don't  think  the  state  is 
attending  to  the  basic  issue  of  what 
it  takes  to  make  the  system  work 
—  jobs,"  he  said. 

"Can  you  think  of  a  good,  logical 
reason  why  a  business  would  want  to 
locate  here?"  Mr.  Barnet  asked. 

He  also  chided  state  and  federal 
legislators  for  trying  to  protect  their 
own  turf,  but  not  looking  out  for  the 
overall  interests  of  the  public. 

He  said  the  local  area  would  do 
well  "if  we  didn't  have  to  fight  our 
state." 

"We  have  good  people  —  people 
who  are  willing  and  want  to  work," 
he  said.  { 
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SRPEDD  director  predicts 
area  has  the  resources 
to  rebound  from  recession 


By  MARY  JO  CURTIS 
Staff  Reporter 

MIDDLEBORO  -  The  economy 
may  be  in  a  slump,  but  the  news  is  not 
all  bad  for  the  Middleboro- Lakeville 
area. 

That's  the  word  from  Steve  Smith, 
executive  director  for'the 
Southeastern  Regional  Planning  and 
Economic  Development  District 
(SRPEDD),  who  addressed  several 
dozen  members  of  the  Middleboro 
Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  a 
breakfast  meeting  held  at  Lorenzo's 
Restaurant  Tuesday.  Describing  the 
local  economy  during  the  past  ten 
years  as  "a  real  roller  coaster  ride," 
Smith  told  Chamber  members  that 
the  area  is  likely  to  make  a  good 
recovery  from  the  current  recession. 

"The  amenities  that  made  this  area 
so  attractive  in  the  mid-'80s  are  sull 
in  place,  and  I  can't  say  that  for  some 
of  the  other  communities  in  (the 
SRPEDD)  region,"  he  told  the  group. 
"You  have  a  lot  more  going  for  you 
than  many  of  your  neighbors." 

Smith  described  both  local  popula- 
tion and  economic  growth  during  the 
1980s  as  "dramatic."  Compared  to  a 
state-wide  average  population  in- 
crease of  5%  between  1980  and 
1990,  Bristol  County  and  Plymouth 
County  experienced  growth  rales  of 
6.7%  and  7.4%,  respectively,  while 
Middleboro's  population  increased 
by  9%  and  Lakeville's  by  an  even 
more  dramatic  31  %,  he  said. 

"The  growth  in  the  (local) 
economic  base  exceeded  the  popula- 
tion growth,"  Smith  said,  reporting  a 
40%  increase  in  the  number  of  jobs  in 
Middleboro,  and  a  125%  increase  in 


Lakeville's  employment  oppor- 
tunities, with  job  numbers  climbing 
in  that  town  from  976  in  1 980  to  2 193 
in  1990. 

Traffic  patterns  have  also  changed 
in  the  past  ten  years,  according  to 
Smith.  In  a_ -report  *«on  to  be - 
published,  Middleboro  claims  three 
of  the  top  five  southeastern  Mas- 
sachusetts locations  out  of  4 1  studied 
by  SRPEDD  to  measure  traffic  in- 
creases over  the  past  decade.  The 
completion  of  Route  495  in  1982 
triggered  what  the  director  called  "a 
dramatic  difference  in  traffic,"  in- 
cluding a  60%  increase  in  vehicles 
traveling  through  the  Middleboro 
Rotary. 

"Our  belief  after  looking  at  the 
traffic  projections  is  that  the  Mid- 
dleboro circle  is  still  going  to  be  a 
problem,  even  with  the  economy 
slowing  down,"  Smith  said.  The  state 
Department  of  Public  Works  (DPW) 
is  currently  evaluating  the  so-called 
"Ring  Road"  proposal  developed  by 
the  Middleboro  Planning  Board  as  a 
solution  to  some  of  the  Rotary's  traf- 
fic problems,  he  added,  and  is  taking 
the  idea  "quite  seriously."  The  plan 
would  allow  for  the  construction  of  a 
roadway  north  of  the  Rotary  that 
would  run  through  at  least  three  per- 
mitted industrial  parks,  diverting 
commuter  traffic  from  the  circle  it- 
self. 

Smith  named  several  other  loca- 
tions subject  to  major  traffic  in- 
creases, including  the  Route  495 
interchange  at  the  Middleboro- Rayn- 
ham  exits  (166%,  up  to  40,000 
vehicles  per  day),  the  Middleboro- 
Rochester  495  interchange  (147%,  or 
28,000  per  day),  and  the  Route 


28/Taunton  St.  intersection  (138%, 
or  14,700  vehicles  per  day.) 

Including  Raynham  Woods,  nearly 
11  million  square  feet  of  industrial 
development  is  proposed  in  the  im- 
mediate area,  Smith  said,  the  balance 
of  which  is  located  in  |Middleboro 
and  Lakeville.  After  consulting  with 
the  developers  involved,  SRPEDD 
has  revised  the  build-out  time  table 
for  the  area  downward  to  reflect  the 
current  economy,  estimating  now 
that  some  one  million  square  feet  of 
development  is  likely  to  be  con- 
structed by  die  middle  of  the  decade, 
and  a  total  of  7  million  should  be 
realized  by  2020.  Putting  those 
amounts  in  perspective  for  his 
audience,  Smith  said  he  recently 
visited  Philadelphia,  where  the 
mayor  "bragged"  about  the  city's  8 
million  square  feet  of  commercial 
development. 

Smith  cautioned  local  officials 
against  "getting  caught  up  in  a  boom 
and  bust  cycle." 

"There's  a  tendency  to  tighten  up 
(regulations)  in  a  boom,  and  to 
loosen  up  in  bad  times  -  and  that's 
wrong.  The  key  is  planning  to  keep 
us  on  an  even  keel,"  he  said.  "The  by- 
word here  is  certainty...  most 
developers  will  comply  with  en- 
vironmental regulations  and  so  on  as 
long  as  they  know  what  to  expect, 
how  much  it  will  cost,  and  how  long 
it  will  take." 
.Smith  also  warned  the  group 
against  getting  caught  up  in  "an  on- 
going debate"  about  Middleboro's 
receptivity  to  business.  "Don't  get 
too  carried  away,"  he  said.  "Word 
spreads,  and  it  becomes  a  self-fulfill- 
ing prophecy." 
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■Jobless 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
accelerate,  there  is  nothing  to  say 
there  is  going  to  be  a  turn-around 
immediately,  either,"  said  Thomas 
"Tom"  Curtis,  economist  for  the  fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in 
Boston. 

Despite  a  steady  climb  in  area 
joblessness  in  recent  months,  the 
New  Bedford/Fall  River  area's 
ranking  nationwide  moved  from 
third  place  in  January  to  fourth  and 
fifth  places  respectively  in  Febru- 
ary, when  a  hard-hit  vegetable- 
growing  region  in  California  moved 
into  third  place. 

But  Greater  New  Bedford's  move 
into  fourth  place  in  the  ranking 
offers  no  consolation.  Noting  the 
continued  climb  in  unemployment, 
Mr.  Curtis  said  the  first  sign  of  an 


improved  economy  will  be  when  the 
numbers  level  off.  He  said  improve- 
ments in  the  national  economy  — 
such  as  a  resumption  in  housing  con- 
struction or  lower  interest  rates  — 
would  help  set  the  stage  for  better 
times  in  Massachusetts. 

Once  again,  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  showed  the  poor  Texas 
communities  of  McAllen,  Mission 
and  Edinburg  topping  the  unemploy- 
ment list.  February's  unemployment 
in  that  citrus-growing  belt  was  19.5 
percent.  Another  citrus-growing 
region,  Modesto,  Calif.,  claimed  sec- 
ond place  with  16.7  percent  unem- 
ployment. Third-highest  in  jobless- 
ness  was  the  California 
vegetable-growing  area  of  Salinas, 
Seaside  and  Monterey  at  15.9  per- 
cent. California  suffered  severe  crop 
losses  this  winter  after  a  December 
freeze. 
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Few  takers  for 
office  space 
across  region 

Survey:  Vacancy  rates  soaring 

By  Terence  Downing 

ENTERPRISE  STAFF  WRITER 

Commercial  real  estate  vacancy  rates  in  the  region 
continue  to  climb,  with  Brockton's  rate  jumping  13 

I percent  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  a  real  es- 
tate industry  report  said. 

In  its  first-quarter  trends  report,  the  real  estate 
firm  Cushman  &  Wakefield  said  Brockton's  vacancy 

Irate  jumped  from  27.8  percent  to  41.1  percent.  Taun- 
ton's is  more  than  55  percent. 
Robert  Keaner,  spokesman  for  Cushman  and 
Wakefield,  said  Brockton's  increase  was  substantial. 
But  he  noted  that  because  the  city's  doesn't  have  a 
I  large  inventory  of  commercial  space  compared  to 
other  large  cities,  the  rate  seems  magnified  when 
space  is  freed  up. 

Cushman  &  Wakefield  said  the  vacancy  rate  for 

(the  South-Interstate  495  region  increased  substantial- 
ly, from  32.3  percent  to  40  percent,  as  only  Raynham 
showed  leasing  activity  in  the  first  three  months  of 
the  year. 

|  The  center  of  Raynham's  commercial  action  is  the 
Raynham  Woods  Commerce  Center,  a  330-acre  park 

'  at  the  intersection  of  Routes  44  and  24.  Companies 
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can  buy  building  sites  in  the  park 
or  they  lease  space  in  buildings  de- 
veloped by  Paramount  Develop- 
ment Associates  Inc.  of  Framing- 
ham. 

Paramount,  a  subsidiary  of  Per- 
ini  Corp.,  has  developed  two  build- 
ings for  lease,  one  of  30,000  square 
feet  and  another  of  50,000.  John- 
son &  Johnson  Orthopaedics  is 
headquartered  in  the  park. 

Taunton,  with  an  inventory  of 
173,023  square  feet,  posted  a  va- 
cancy rate  of  55.2  percent,  Rayn- 
ham 66.7  percent  and  Mansfield 
52.6  percent.  Mansfield  had  an  in- 
ventory of  197,672  square  feet. 
Norwell,  with  an  inventory  of 
151,000  square  feet,  posted  a  va- 
cancy rate  of  66.7  percent  and 
Rockland,  with  an  inventory  of 
90,500  square  feet,  had  a  vacancy 
rate  of  44.3  percent. 

The  Brockton  market  got  a  little 
good  news  this  month  when  D. 
Scott  Co.  of  Holbrook  won  zoning 
approval  to  relocate  its  headquar- 
ters from  Holbrook  to  a  40,000- 
square-foot  building  at  700  Oak  St. 

The  Oak  Street  complex  has 
been  vacant  for  many  years  and 
had  become  the  target  of  vandals. 
D.  Scott  boxes  shoes  and  ships 
them  to  retailers.  About  5,200 
square  feet  of  the  site  will  be  used 
as  a  retail  shoe  outlet. 

The  report  said  the  Route  128- 


South  market,  which  covers  por- 
tions of  the  South  Shore,  showed 
an  overall  increase  in  vacancy  rate 
of  1.7  percent  to  22.9  percent.  The 
report  said  most  activity  for  the 
quarter  was  prompted  by  lease  ex- 
pirations and  resulted  in  upgrades. 

Specifically,  Weymouth,  Ran- 
dolph and  Quincy  had  significantly 
increased  rates.  Noteworthy  leases 
for  the  South  Shore  included 
Ground  Round's  move  to  Brain  tree 
Hill  Office  Park,  taking  22,500 
square  feet,  and  Commercial 
Union's  lease  at  Newport  Office 
Park  II  in  Quincy,  taking  60,000 
square  feet. 

Although  the  economy  contin- 
ues to  hurt  the  region's  commer- 
cial real  estate  activity,  with  over- 
all vacancy  rates  inching  up,  the 
Cushman  &  Wakefield  report  said 
the  regionl  market  may  be  poised 
for  recovery. 

The  report  said  first  quarter  rate 
increases  were  slower  than  those 
posted  in  the  previous  two  quar- 
ters. The  report  said  the  slower 
rate  of  increase  is  a  signal  that  the 
market  may  have  finally  hit  bot- 
tom. 

Also,  the  report  said  a  "new 
sense  of  optimism"  has  followed 
the  end  of  the  Gulf  War,  and  more 
tenants  are  starting  to  look  at 
space  for  upgrading  or  expansion. 

"These  may  well  be  the  first 
steps  of  recovery  for  the  commeri- 
cal  market,"  the  Trends  report 
stated. 
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Kerry  holds  hearing  fm 
in  hopes  of  ending  y/ lh< 
economic  'freefaW 


By 

Herald  News  Staff  Reporter 

NORTH  DARTMOUTH  —  U.S. 
Sen.  John  Kerry  said  he  wanted 
"to  listen  to  people  who  are  strug- 
gling" so  he  can  find  ways  to  stop 
the  freefair  of  the  state's  economy 
and  get  people  back  to  work. 

The  senator  held  a  hearing  of 
the  Senate  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee  at 
Southeastern  Massachusetts  Un- 
iversity Tuesday  to  gather 
testimony  from  businessmen  and 
bankers  from  Southeastern 
Massachusetts  —  an  area  of  the 
state  that  i3  setting  unemploy- 
ment records. 

Businessmen  say  they  need  the 
banks  to  ease  up  on  lending,  and 
bankers  say  they  need  bank  re- 
gulators to  ease  up  on  them  before 
they  can  begin  lending  at  normal 


levels  again. 

Kerry  has  introduced  a  bill  to 
encourage  investment  in  small  and 
high-risk  businesses  by  instituting 
a  lower  tax  on  capital  gains  "which 
will  reward  the  risk-taking  and 
create  jobs."  He  is  also  advocating 
tax  credits  on  research  and  de- 
velopment and  increasing  export 
capacities. 

Although  his  proposals  were 
warmly  received,  he  was  told  that 
some  other  things  need  to  change 
first. 

The  present  banking  environ- 
ment must  change,"  Fall  River 
Mayor  Daniel  E.  Bogan,  who  is 
also  president  of  Borden-Rem- 
ington  Co.  in  the  city,  told  Kerry. 
"We  need  to  establish  a  pro-invest- 
ment climate  . .The  companies,"  he 
said,  "need  help  now  to  be  here 
tomorrow... The  entrepreneurial 

(Turn  to  KERRY,  Page  6) 


Sen.  Kerry  conducts  hearing — 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 

climate  is  strong  here,  Dut  it  has 
to  be  assisted." 

Bogan  added,  "We've  bottomed 
out  as  far  as  the  economy  goes." 

George  Duclos,  president  of 
Gladding-Hearn  Shipbuilding  Inc. 
of  Somerset,  couldn  t  agree  more. 

Known  as  the  "leader  in  fast 
ferries,"  Gladding-Hearn  has  been 
in  business  for  nearly  40  years  and 
has  millions  worth  of  contracts 
that  will  keep  its  45-man  crew 
busy  for  a  long  time.  But  Duclos 
told  Kerry  he  just  may  have  to  lav 
many  ofth  em  off  soon  if  there  isn  t 
a  turnaround. 

Businesses  with  long  histories 
and  good  credit  standings  aren't 
able  to  get  financing  from  banks, 
he  said.  Duclos  said  he  has  a 
signed  contract  with  an  Ohio- 
based  ferry  service  company  that 
has  been  in  business  for  10  or  15 
years,  but  the  company  can't  get 
construction  financing  for  the  $3.2 
million  vessel,  even  though  the 
company's  ferry  service  business 
has  increased  dramatically  in  re- 
cent years.  The  credit  crunch  is 
also  the  major  factor  with  his  other 
prospects. 

"The  ones  I  have  now,"  he  said 
of  the  contracts,  "reauire  con- 
fidence and  trust"  on  the  part  of 
the  banks,  but  those  elements  are 
missing,  Duclos  said. He  said  the 
banks  don't  take  a  close  enough 
look  at  the  businesses  to  see  that 
they  really  aren't  high  risk. 

"I've  never  seen  it  like  this,  and 
I've  been  in  business  for  40  years," 
Duclos  said.  One  of  his  long-time 
clients,  he  said,  "used  to  say  nere's 
a  check,  get  started,  HI  call  the 
bank  tomorrow"  and  get  the 
money. 

Elliott  G.  Carr,  chairman  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, told  Kerry  that  there  is  pre- 
ssure from  regulators  that  bank 
loan  portfolios  be  reduced. 

"Every  banker  I  know  has 
curtailed  lending  activities,"  said 
Ronald  LaStaiti,  president  of  the 
New  Bedford  Institute  for  Savings. 
Bankers  need  to  feel  that  they 
"won't  be  crucified  for  anything 
but  an  ultra-conservative  ap- 
proach," he  said. 

Carr  said  in  the  first  six  months 
of  1990,  total  loans  in 
Massachusetts  banks  dropped  by 
an  average  of  13.9  percent  "or 
about  $20  billion  a  year.. .That,"  he 
said,  "takes  $40  billion  out  of  the 
total  economic  activity^  of  the 
state.  "The  problem  is,  nobody  has 
clearly  given  any  thought  to  taking 
$20  billion  out  of  the 
Massachussetts  economy  at  once," 
he  said. 

The  regulatory  process,  Carr 
said,  "is  loaded  with  language  to 


scare  banks  from  lending,"  and 
Washington,  on  the  other  hand  "is 
saying  you've  got  to  make  risky 
loans  to  get  the  economy  moving. 

"In  the  present  environment," 
LaStaiti  said,  "success  is  cleaning 
out  someone  who  is  in  any  way  a 
risk." 

'The  small  businesses  I 
represent,  it's  almost  impossible 
for  them  to  get  loans,"  said  Mark 
Montigny,  president  of  the  Fall 
River  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  Industry.  And  workmen's  com- 
pensation and  health  care  costs 
are  contributing  to  the  critical 
economic  situation,  he  said. 

Taunton  Mayor  Richard 
Johnson  has  reason  to  smile. 

He  told  Kerry  that  a  $135 
million  shopping  mall  is  under 
construction  m  his  city.  The  finan- 
cing, he  said,  came  from  Japan. 

And  there  are  new  companies  in 
the  city  —  from  the  United 
Kingdom. 

"I  don't  know  if  I  should  be 
happy  or  sad  about  it,"  he  said  of 
the  foreign  investment,  "but  it's 
producing  jobs." 
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Layoffs  ™* 
at  GTE  m 
rumored 

TAUNTON  —  GTE  officiaJs  to- 
day refused  to  comment  on  reports 
that  the  company  plans  to  lay  off 
400  to  1,000  workers  statewide  on 
Wednesday. 

Clair  Deveney,  spokesman  at 
GTE's  main  offices  in  Needham, 
said,  "We  have  issued  no  public 
statement  to  that  effect." 

When  asked  if  this  meant  the 
layoff  was  not  going  to  happen,  she 
said,  "I'm  not  saying  yes.  I'm  not 
saying  no.  As  I  have  already  said,  I 
have  no  information  on  that 
matter." 

Local  GTE  officials  were  just  as 
reserved. 

"We're  not  at  liberty  to  release 
any  information  of  that  nature  to 
the  public,"  said  Bob  Hetzel,  direc- 
tor of  human  resources  at  the  Taun- 
ton plant  located  in  Myles  Standish 
Industrial  Park. 

Company  manager  Bernard  Re- 
snick  was  unavailable  for 
comment.  ' 

Richard  F.  Hooben,  employment 
director  at  the  state  Department  of 
Employment  and  Training  office  in 
Taunton,  said  his  office  communi- 
cates with  GTE  regularly  during 
:the  course  of  business. 

"We  were  in  touch  with  them 
about  two  months  ago,  and  they 
said  then  that  there  would  be  a 
slow  up  in  employment.  At  that 
time  they  notified  us  of  the  (im- 
pending) layoffs,  but  they  said  the 
Taunton  office  would  be  minimally 
affected." 

Hooben  said  the  department  has 
not  experienced  any  influx  of  appl- 
icants from  GTE. 
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(From  Page  1.) 

closed,  physical  education  classes 
Tor  11th  and  12th  graders  elimi- 
Inated  and  two  other  high  school 
^teaching  jobs  eliminated. 

The  athletic  budget  would  be  cut 
$28,500  and  transportation  costs  re- 
duced by  $53,170  through  elimina- 
tion and  consolidation  of  routes. 

Croteau  said  the  elimination  of 
physical  education,  art  and  music 
classes  would  create  a  void  in  stu- 
dents' class  days,  since  regular 
classroom  teachers  use  those  per- 
iods as  break,  or  as  class  prepara- 
tion time.  Both  of  his  budget  alter- 
natives include  funds  to  hire  addi- 
tional classroom  aides,  who  would 
conduct  a  new  language  arts  en- 
richment program  during  the  open 
periods. 

Croteau's  second  package  in- 
cludes another  $1,363,575  in  cuts 
to  cover  the  costs  of  pay  raises  for 
school  personnel. 

Additional  elementary-level 
programs  recommended  for  elimi- 
nation if  unions  reject  the  pay 
freeze  include  physical  education, 
art  and  music  for  third  and  fourth 
graders,  the  gifted  and  talented 
program  and  three  other  positions 
on  the  elementary  level. 

At  the  middle  school  level,  prog- 
rams which  might  be  totally  elimi- 
nated include  reading,  gifted  and 
talented,  health,  instrumental  music 
and  computers.  Slated  for  50  per- 
cent cuts  would  be  health  educa- 
tion, art,  music  and  physical 
education. 

At  the  high  school  level,  six 
classroom   teaching  positions,  a 


health  teacher,  counselor  and 
$20,000  for  athletics  would  be  cut 

Pole  and  Martin  school  assistant 
principals,  staff  development  time 
and  more  staffing  reductions  would 
be  likely  under  the  second  budget 
reduction  package. 

Suggestions  from  committee 
members  included  eliminating  cur- 
riculum supervisors,  making  cuts  in 
the  central  administrative  office 
and  examining  extracurricular 
programs  with  an  eye  to  eliminat- 
ing or  reducing  those  that  are 
under-utilized. 

Committeeman  Henry  Mello, 
participating  in  his  first  budget  de- 
liberations, suggested  school  offi- 
cials avoid  eliminating  any  prog- 
rams completely.  This  prompted 
Johnson  to  say  that  he  had  restored 
$2.75  million  to  next  year's  school 
budget  by  exempting  the  school 
department  from  a  10  percent 
spending  reduction  being  imposed 
on  other  city  departments. 

t 

The  mayor  noted  that  another  $6 
million  must  be  cut  from  the  fiscal 
'92  city  budget  and  that  the  city 
council  could  end  up  reducing  the 
school  budget  by  $1.5  million. 

"Not  only  the  council  and  school 
committee,  but  a  lot  of  people  are 
involved  in  this,"  said  Johnson.  He 
hinted  that  his  proposed  fiscal  '92 
city  budget  will  contain  "a  lot  of 
fees." 

The  committee  declined  to  enact 
any  specific  cuts  last  night  but 
asked  Croteau  to  come  back  with 
more  information  at  its  regular 
meeting  next  week. 
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Region's 
economy 
still  gets 
hot  reviews 


By  Jennifer  Edwards 

ENTERPRISE  STAFF  WRITER 

BRIDGE  WATER  —  Even  with  soaring 
unemployment  rates  and  the  flight  of 
major  companies  from  Massachusetts, 
several  financial  forecasters  believe  that 
the  southeastern  sector  of  the  state  is  ac- 
tually a  diamond  in  the  rough. 

On  Saturday,  the  Southeastern  Regional 
Planning  and  Economic  Development  Dis- 
trict, BayBank  South,  Old  Colony  Plan- 
ning Council  and  Bridgewater  State  Col- 
lege sponsored  a  workshop  on  the  chang- 
ing roles  and  responsibilities  of  govern- 
ment, business  and  citizens. 

The  forecasters  concluded  that  even 
though  the  state  is  in  recession,  southeast- 
ern Massachusetts  is  in  a  far  brighter  posi- 
tion because  of  a  still  growing  population 
and  availability  of  land  for  industrial  ex- 
pansion. 

Francis  Cahiil,  senior  labor  market 
economist  for  the  state  Department  of 
Employment  and  Training,  said  that  there 
was  more  growth  in  the  southeast  region 
than  in  the  state  as  a  whole.  "The  year 
1990  is  not  the  end  of  the  (region's)  popu- 
lation growth." 

One  of  the  factors  that  mitigated  excep- 
tionally high  unemployment  in  the  region 
was  the  transition  over  the  years  of  an 
agricultural-based  economy  to  an  econ- 
omy rapidly  becoming  high-tech. 

"We  have  to  get  the  word  out  that 
southeastern  Massachusetts  is  the  fastest 
growing  region  in  the  state,  and  we  can 
prove  it  We  have  the  numbers,"  Cahiil 
said. 

"It's  the  climate  that  we  set  that  often 
influences  a  location  (of  a  business)  deci- 
sion," said  Jeanne  Van  Orman,  president 
REGION/Page  15 
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of  Van  Orman  &  Associates, 
whose  company  specializes  in 
municipal  and  regional  planning. 

Van  Orman  said  the  trend  to- 
ward restructuring  local  land  use 
regulations  could  become  a  cata- 
lyst for  economic  development. 

She  said  there  were  three  major 
improvements  that  could  be  made 
at  the  local  level  to  encourage 
economic  development. 

By  improving  the  local  permit 
process  to  foster  (land)  develop- 
ment, allowing  the  improved  pro- 
cess to  pay  for  itself  through  the 
use  of  municipal  review  fees,  and 
sharing  of  ideas  among  communi- 
ties, economic  development  could 
become  more  prosperous,  Van 
Orman  said. 

She  said  that  under  the  current 
policies,  land  use  regulation 
boards  are  easily  affected  by 
trends  and  are  constrained  by 
statutes. 

"Specifically  we  can  improve 
the  permit  process  and  (design)  it 
to  pay  for  itself  so  we're  not  tap- 
ping into  general  funds." 

Van  Orman  said  tourism  in  the 
southeastern  region  was  another 
prime  area  for  economic  develop- 
ment 

"I  know  that  there  are  some 
plans  for  development  found 
close  to  home,  (but)  in  order  for 
tourism  to  come,  there  has  to  be  a 
there'  for  them  to  come  to. 

"These  trends  can  be  capital- 
ized on,"  she  said. 

Chris  Maietta,  a  project  man- 
ager with  Paramount  Develop- 
ment Associates  Inc.  of  Framing- 
ham  said  his  company  h»s  built 
several  office  parks,  including  the 
330-acre  Raynham  Woods  Com- 
merce Center. 

Maietta  said  that  although  the 
real  estate  industry  plays  a  large 
role  in  economic  development 
it's  only  part  of  the  process.  Real 
estate  development  economic 
development  and  the  government 
are  the  main  components. 


He  added   that  because  the 
three  components  must  overlap  at 
some  point  economic  develop-jB 
ment  is  seriously  hindered  by  the0 
lack  of  any  one  component 

"Economic   development  and— 
real  estate  development  are  notBj 
the  same  thing,  but  go  hand  inV 
hand.  If  you're  making  more  of  a 


product  you  need  more  space  to. 
take  it  in.  Economic  develop- 
lent  begets  a  need  for  real  estate ' 
svelopment" 

He  added  that  small  companies 


ment  begets  a  need  for  real  estate 
development" 

are  really  the  backbone  of  eco- 1 
nomic  development  and  that  in 
nrany  cases,  technological  auto- 
mation will  continue  to  replace  M 
human  labor.  Communities  must  ■ 
be  aware  of  the  amount  of  labor 
areas,  skills,  transportation,  bous- 
ing and  utilities  they  can  provide  flj 
an  employer.  £ 

"Companies  are  circling  like 
birds  and  they  are  going  to  land," 
Maietta  said.  I 
Robert  Smith,  president  of  the  m 
Old  Colony  Planning  Council  in 
Brockton  said  the  conference  was  « 
enlightening.  m 
"It  started  to  bring  to  light  that  ™ 
businesses,  industry  and  develop- 
ers, and  more  important  select-  ■ 
men  and  town  boards  ran  work  I 
together  to  further  the  future  eco- 
nomic  growth  ...  In  southeastern 
Massachusetts  we've  done  a  lot  to  I 
sell  (land  for  development).  We  | 
need  to  get  on  with  the  positive 
statements  as  opposed  to  dwell- 
ing on  the  negative."  jfl 
Jayme  DLas,  vice  chairman  of  I 
SRPEDD  said,  "I  think  that  one  of 
the  important  things  discussed  « 
was  the  regionality  of  everything  I 
From  permits  to  land  use.  (We 
should)  look  to  regional  buying  of 
salt  for  streets,  to  personal  com-  ■ 
puter's  to  toliet  paper.  The  fact  is  I 
that  everybody  is  practically  in 
the  same  boat" 


I 
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The  basic  problem  Is  simple:  The  forces  dragging  the  state's  economy  down  are  still  stronger  than  the  forces  trying  to  lift  It 
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RECESSION  WATCH 


No  relief  for  the 
Bay  State 


By  Charles  Stein 

GLOBE  STAFF 


At  the  Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank,  the 
mortgage  business  is  showing  signs  of  emerging 
from  hibernation. 

Mortgage  applications,  which  averaged 
about  $16  million-$20  million  in  value  a  week 
throughout  the  winter,  have  more  than  doubled 
in  recent  weeks.  Even  some  of  the  real  estate 
the  bank  acquired  through  foreclosures  is  start- 
ing to  sell,  says  executive  vice  president,  Chris- 
topher Dunn. 

At  Teradyne  Inc.,  a  Boston  company  that 
has  struggled  along  with  the  rest  of  the  high- 
technology  business,  orders  in  the  most  recent 
quarter  came  in  at  a  record  level,  thanks  to  a 
general  improvement  in  the  computer  Industry. 
Around  the  area,  other  high-tech  firms  are  re- 
porting their  first  profitable  quarters  in  more 
than  a  year. 

Like  the  first  robins  in  spring,  these  bits  of 
good  news  may  be  harbingers  for  the  Massachu- 
setts economy.  Along  with  a  few  others  -  an  up- 


tick  In  consumer  confidence  and  extra  traffic  in 
the  department  stores  -  they  suggest  that  a  bot- 
tom will  be  reached  sometime.  With  interest 
rates  down  to  reasonable  levels  and  the  Gulf 
War  over,  there  is  growing  feeling  that  the  US 
economy  will  snap  out  of  recession  by  the  middle 
of  the  year.  Can  Massachusetts  be  far  behind? 

The  answer  from  most  analysts  la:  unfortu- 
nately, yes.  While  conceding  that  there  are  some 
tangible  signs  of  progress,  virtually  all  forecast- 
ers are  sticking  with  the  prediction  that  the 
economy  here  will  be  in  retreat  until  late  in  the 
year.  The  jobless  rate,  9 3  percent  In  February, ' 
will  almost  certainly  top  10  percent  before  it 
backs  down. 

"I  think  the  best  thing  you  can  say  la  that  the 
rate  of  decline  will  slow  this  year,"  aaya  Freder- 
ick Breimyer,  president  of  the  New  England 
-Economic  Project  DRI/McG raw-Hill,  the  Lex- 
ington forecaster,  estimates  Massachusetts  will 
lose  only  half  as  many  jobs  this  year  as  it  did  in 
1990. 
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M ECONOMY 
Continued  from  page  71 

The  basic  problem  ia  simple:  The 
forces  dragging  the  Massachusetts 
economy  down  are  still  stronger 
than  the  forces  trying  to  lift  IL  The 
downsizing  that  must  precede  any 
rebound  has  not  run  its  course  in  a 
number  of  key  industries,  including 
defense,  banking,  government  and 
possibly  even  high  technology.  "We 
have  more  room  to  fall,"  says  Nicho- 
las Pema,  chief  economist  at  Shaw- 
mut  Hank. 

The  prospect  of  another  six  to 
nine  months  of  sliding  is  depressing, 
cs|KTi;illy  when  one  considers  how 
far  Massachusetts  h;is  tumbled  al- 
ready. Consider. 

■  Helween  December  1988  and 
December  l!l!M),  tin-  state  Inst 
gCI.IKHI  jobs,  or  7.3  |terccnl  of  its  em- 
pbiyiiMMll.  At  the  end  of  1SW0  Mass- 
arlitiselLs  had  no  more  jobs  than  it 
did  at  the  end  of  1985. 

■  Prom  1987  to  the  fall  of  1990 
consumer  confidence  in  New  Eng- 
land, a.s  measured  by  an  index  cre- 
ated by  the  Conference  Hoard  in 
New  York,  Tell  to  30  from  100.  In 
January  it  inched  back  to  'Mi.  A  ser- 
rate index,  which  charts  the  level  of 
help-wanted  ads  in  New  England 
newspapers,  fell  to  61  at  the  end  of 
hLst  year  from  175  at  the  end  of  1987. 
That  index  has  yet  to  turn  up. 

■  In  fiscal  year  1988  the  Btate  col- 
lected $375  million  from  its  sales  tax 
on  cars.  In  the  current  year,  which 
ends  in  June,  the  state  estimates  it 
will  collect  only  $216  million,  even 
though  the  price  of  cars  has  climbed 
steadily.  In  February  1987  there 
were  3,286  homes  listed  for  sale  by 
the  Multiple  Listing  Service  of  the 
Greater  Boston  Real  Estate  Board; 
this  February  there  were  8,155. 

Simple  fairness  would  say  that 
Massachusetts  has  suffered  enough 
and  that  the  downturn  should  end. 
But  economics,  like  life,  does  not 
work  that  way.  A  look  at  some  criti- 
cal sectors  of  the  local  economy  re- 
veals just  how  far  Massachusetts 
may  have  to  go  before  touching  bot- 
tom. 

•  High  Technology.  Teradyne  is 
hoping  to  break  even  in  the  current 
quarter,  says  vice  president  Freder- 
ick Van  Veen.  That  is  hardly  a  spec- 
tacular performance,  but  compared 
with  a  1990  loss  of  $21  million  it  is  a 
big  step  forward.  The  same  could  be 
said  for  many  companies  .along. 
Route  128:  The  numbers  don't  look 
great,  but  the  trend  line  is  moving  in 
the  right  direction. 

The  minicomputer  firms  -  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.,  Prime  Computer 
Inc.  and  Data  General  Corp.  -  all  did 
better  in  the  last  quarter  of  1990 
than  analysts  had  expected.  Equip- 
ment makers,  such  as  Teradyne, 
LTX  Corp.  and  Analog  Devices  Inc., 
are  also  enjoying  better  business. 

But  executives  caution  that  in- 
creased sales  will  not  lead  to  greater 
employment.  If  anything,  job  losses, 
which  have  totaled  more  than  35,000 
since  1987,' will  continue  for  a  time. 

Competition  in  the  industry  re- 
mains fierce.  "And  the  companies 
just  have  to  make  more  money," 
says  Van  Veen.  That  has  to  be  ad- 
dressed first" 

•  Defense.  Raytheon  Co.  is  stiD 
basking  in  the  glow  of  the  wonderful 
publicity  its  Patriot  missile  received 
in  the  Gulf  War.  A  host  of  foreign 
customers  are  said  to  be  lining  up  to 
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Marion  Haddad,  for  29  years  a  State  House  receptionist,  waits  to  collect  unemployment 


buy  the  antimissile  system.  Yet  since 
Jan.  1  the  Lexington  defense  con- 
tractor has  eliminated  800  jobs.  How 
come?  Because  defense  spending  is 
shrinking. 

"We  are  looking  ahead  to  a  num- 
ber of  years  of  sustained  declines  in, 
defense,"  sayB  George  Brown,  a  de- 
fense specialist  at  DRI/McGraw- 
Hill.  . 

Brown  projects  that  in  real 
terms,  military  spending  will  fall  at  3 
to  4  percent  for  the  next  five  years. 
He  thinks  Massachusetts,  with 
strengths  in  missiles  and  communi- 
cations, should  do  better  than  the 
national  average.  Still,  the  national 
trend  is  too  tough  to  buck.  The  in- 
dustry here  will  keep  shrinking," 
says  Brown. 

•  Financial  Services.  In  a  recent ) 
speech  to  the  region's  governors,  i 
Bank  of  Boston  president  Ira  Ste-  ' 
panian  said  the  weakness  in  New 
England's  banking  industry  is  the 
result  of  "having  too  many  banks 
-and  branches  competing  for  too  few 
customers  at  too  high  a  cost  with  too 
little  efficiency." 

Stepanian  was  making  the  argu- 
ment to  support  his  bank's  bid  to 
buy  the  failed  Bank  of  New  England 
Corp.  Economists  use  similar  words 
to  explain  why  the  banking  Industry 
and  banking  employment  will  keep 
contracting.  "Job  losses  are  part  of 
the  medicine  banking  needs  to  get 
healthy,"  says  Brelmyer. 

The  outlook  is  somewhat 
brighter  in  the  mutual  fund  business, 
given  the  stronger  stock  market 
The  insurance  industry  is  more  sta- 
ble than  banking,  but  it  too,'  is  under 
pressure  to  become  more  efficient 
John  Hancock  Financial  Services 
says  it  wiD  lay  off  several  hundred 
employees  by  May  L  , 

•  Government  Gov.  Weld  has 
made  his  intentions  dean  He  wants 
to  balance  the  state  budget  with 
cuts,  not  borrowing  or  higher  taxes. 


sponse  to  soaring  vacancy  rates.  In 
January  there  were  only  76,000  con- 
struction workers  on  the  job  in 
Massachusetts,  down  from  128,000 
in  January  1988.  If  several  public 
projects,  including  the  Central  Ar- 
tery reconstruction,  get  under  way 
this  year,  employment  could  stabi- 
lize, according  to  DRI. 

Despite  all  this,  economists  insist 
things  will  get  better.  The  combined 
effect  of  a  national  rebound,  low  oil 
prices,  a  better  consumer  mood  and 
continued  growth  in  emerging  indus- 
tries like  biotechnology  and  software 
will  put  a  floor  under  the  Massachi> 
setts  economy,  perhaps  by  the  Call. 

A  floor  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
heady  growth  the  state  got  used  to 
in  the  1980s,  but  by  the  standards  of 


His  1992  budget  calls  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  another  7,000  state  jobs. 
His  proposed  cuts  in  local  aid  will  al- 
most certainly  lead  to  additional  job 
losses  in  cities  and  towns. 

Eventually  a  balanced  state  bud- 
get and  the  end  of  fiscal  gridlock 
should  be  a  plus  for  the  local  econo- 
my, say  analysts.  In  the  short  run, 
the  principal  effect  of  the  cuts  will  be 
more  economic  pain. 

•  Construction.  The  uptick  in 
home  sales  is  certainly  good  news.  It 
should  firm  up  prices,  which  in  turn, 
should  make  consumers  feel  a  good 
deal  more  secure.  It  will  not,  howev- 
er, translate  into  more  construction 
or  construction  jobs  anytime  Boon. 
Housing  starts,  which  peaked  at 
45,000  in  1986,  fell  to  16,000  last  year 
and  are  expected  to  be  no  higher  in 

1991.  ^Jhe  past  tWtt  BlgBafc  WU  Vtik  ■1*nA"-- 

On  the  commerdal'side,  new  pro-  welcome,  almost  comfortable  place 
duction  has  slowed  sharply  in  re-   to  be. 
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president  of  the  Fall  River  Office 
of  Economic  Development.  "It's  ex- 
tremely serious,  no  doubt  about  it." 

But  Vigeant  pointed  out  that  the 
recession  has  particularly  hit  the 
Northeast,  with  unemployment 
rates  climbing  overall.  True  city's 
higher  rates  have  been  caused  by 
specific  characteristics  of  the  job 
market,  he  added. 

The  local  rate  is  always  affected 
by  layoffs  in  the  apparel  industry, 
which  has  been  hurting,"  he  said. 
The  shops  are  putting  out  the 
spring  lines  around  Christmas. 
But  baaed  on  what  we  heard  about 
Christmas  sales,  I'm  sure  retailers 
were  cautious  about  ordering  for 
the  spring." 

Apparel  shope  have  been  closing 
down,  or  laying  off  workers,  as  the 
recession  expands. 

Vigeant  also  noted  that  of  the 
1,900  jobs  lost  in  the  city  in 
January,  according  to  the  state 
information,  about  800  jobs  were 
lost  in  the  retail  sector. 

That's  almost  half  of  the  lost 
jobs,"  he  said. 

With  a  bad  real  estate  market, 
"we  already  had  a  decimated  rate 
in  the  construction  industry," 
added  Vigeant  "Still,  another  300 
jobs  were  lost  in  that  sector  — 
nobody  is  building  in  January." 

Vigeant  saidFROED  would 
"continue  to  work  with  local  com- 
panies to  keep  jobs'  here,  offering 
low-interest  loans  and  providing 
other  assistance." 

"It's  shocking."  said  Brad 
Durfee,  vice  president  of  the  Fall 
River  Area  of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry, which  has  more  than  1,600 
members. 

Durfee  also  said  January  figures 
reflect  a  very  bad  season  for  re- 
tailers in  the  Christmas  season. 

"According  to  the  economists,  we 
just  have  to  weather  this  through, 
with  the  national  economy  ex- 
pected to  pick  up  in  the  third 
quarter,"  he  said.  The  predictions 
are  that  the  Northeast  will  then 
come  out  of  this  in  the  fourth 
quarter. 


•  In  January,  Greater  Fall  River  ! 
tied  with  Greater  New  Bedford 
and  Greater  Athol  for  a  14.6  per- 
cent regional  rate  and  placed 
second  in  the  state  when  regional 
unemployment  statistics  are 
analyzed.  First  place  was  a  three- 
way  tie  of  16.1  percent  recorded 
for  the  Gardner,  Cape  Cod  and 
Martha's  Vineyard  regional  area. 

Fall  River's  December  rate  was 
12.6  percent  the  highest  since 
March.  1983.  It  jumped  from  Nov- 
embers rate  of  11.3  and  8.6  per- 
cent recorded  in  December,  1989. 

An  encouraging  sign,  according 
to  Cahill,  is  that  initial  claims 
taken  out  last  month  dropped  from 
992  to  718.  However,  continuous 
claims  rose  from  4,202  in  De- 
cember to  4,914  in  January. 

Job  losses  recorded  for  the 
month  were:  construction  (300), 
manufacturing  (300),  wholesale 
trade  (100),  retail  trade  (800), 
finance,  insurance  and  real  estate 
(200)  government  (100)  and 
services  (100). 


Survey:  Hiring  outlook  bleak 


By  The  Associated  Prsss 

The  hiring  outlook  has  declined 
across  the  nation  to  levels  last  seen 
in  the  1982  recession  and  even  lower 
in  the  construction  industry  and  the 
Northeast,  a  Manpower  Inc.  survey 
reported  Sunday. 
The  drop  marked  the  ninth  conse- 

 cutive  quarterly  decline  in  the  sur- 

,v>  vey  performed  by  the  large  teni- 
ae porary-employment  agency. 

"While  there  is  a  slight  seasonal 
*  improvement  projected  in  the 

I results,  which  is  good  news  for  job 
£  seekers,  the  economy-watchers  "will 
^.  find  little  evidence  that  the  recession 
^>  has  yet  reached  a  bottom,"  said  Man- 
power President  Mitchell  Fromstein. 

Only  18  percent  of  the  15,000  sur- 
veyed businesses  intend  to  add  to 


their  work  forces  by  the  end  of  June, 
while  13  percent  plan  to  cut  jobs. 

Construction,  services,  finance, 
and  wholesale  and  retail  trade  are  at 
or  below  1982  levels,  while  manufac- 
turing, transportation  and  public 
administration  are  above  their  1982 
troughs. 

The  typical  second-quarter  resur- 
gence in  construction  is  not  likely  to 
materialize.  Just  22  percent  of  con- 
struction firms  polled  said  they  plan 
to  add  workers,  and  17  percent  were 
planning  layoffs  for  the  lowest 
employment  expectations  in  the 
15-year  history  of  the  survey.  • 

In  other  industries,  the  telephone 
survey  of  companies  in  469  cities 
shows: 

■  Education:  employment  increases 


planned  by  8  percent,  cuts  by  IS  per- 
cent 

■  Services:  increases  by  20  percent, 
cuts  by  9  percent 

■  Transportation  and  public  utilities: 
increases  by  17  percent,  cuts  by  10 
percent. 

■  Manufacturing:  durable  goods, 
increases  by  18  percent,  cuts  by  15 
percent;  non-durable  goods, 
increases  by  19  percent  cuts  by  12 
percent^ : 

■  Wholesale  and  retail  trade: 
increases  by  18  percent,  cuts  by  15 
percent  -  * 

■  Finance,  insurance  and  real  estate: 
increases' by  13  percent  cuts  by  11 
percent 

■  Public  administration:  increases 
by  16  percent,  cuts  by  14  percent 


I 
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N.E.  lost  250,000  jobs  in  1990 


■  DET 

Continued  from  Page  45 

It  followed  a  drop  of  114,800  jobs 
for  New  England  in  1989.  The  two 
years  of  job  losses  combined  have 
."wiped  out  almost  one-third  of  the 
total  regional  job  expansion  since  the 
end  of  the  1981-82  recession,"  said 
Anthony  J.  Ferrara,  regional  com- 
missioner for  the  US  Bureau  of  La- 
bor Statistics.  "Reflecting  the  wide- 
spread weakness  of  the  regional 
economy,  all  of  the  nation's  industry 
divisions  outperformed  those  of  New 
England  in  1990." 

Overall,  jobs  increased  very 
slightly  nationally  in  1990. 

Although  the  news  was  grim, 
economist  Paul  Harrington  said  he 
believed  Massachusetts  and  New 
England  could  rebound  more  quickly 
if  the  federal  government  intercedes 
soon. 

"There  are  not  a  lot  of  good  sig- 
nals out  there  right  now,"  he  said. 
"There  is  a  real  need  for  active  inter- 
vention in  the  Massachusetts  and 


'Blue-collar  workers 
have  borne  the  brunt 
of  the  job  losses.' 

PAUL  HARRINGTON 
S'U  economist 


New  England  regional  economy  by 
the  federal  government. 

"No  one  seems  to  be  terribly 
worried  nationally,  but  there  is  a  tre- 
mendous problem  in  this  region  and 
if  we  don't  get  a  response  there  is  no 
reason  to  think  the  economy  will 
turn  around  soon,"  Harrington  said. 

Federal  statistics  show  that  each 
of  the  New  England  states  contrib- 
uted to  the  region's  decline  in  jobs  in 
1990.  with  Massachusetts  accounting 
for  almost  60  percent  of  the  total  job 
decline  in  the  region.  Massachusetts 
experienced  the  largest  employment 
decline  last  year  of  all  50  states.  The 
states  with  the  worst  percentage  job 
losses  last  year  were  the  six  New 
England  states. 


Harrington,  an  economist  at  the 
Center  for  Labor  Market  Studies  at 
Northeastern  University,  believes 
accelerating  work  on  the  third  har- 
bor tunnel  and  the  Central  Artery 
projects  would  go  a  long  way  to  cre- 
ating jobs  and  could  jump-start  the 
economy  here. 

And  he  recommends,  as  a  long- 
term  strategy,  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment assist  Massachusetts  in  re- 
building a  manufacturing  base  that 
has  declined  20  percent  since  1964. 

"Manufacturing  sparks  growth," 
he  said,  referring  to  the  high-tech 
boom  that  led  to  the  Massachusetts 
"miracle"  several  years  ago. 

"This  is  very  much  a  blue-collar 
recession,"  Harrington  said.  "Blue- 
collar  workers  have  borne  the  brunt 
of  the  job  losses.  It's  spreading  to 
the  white-collar  sector,  and  it  could 
continue  to  spread,  but  the  hardest 
hit  are  the  blue-collar  workers  in  re- 
tail trade  and  manufacturing  . . .  It's 
unfortunate.  For  the  high  school 
graduate  who  is  not  going  to  college, 
those  jobs  provided  the  kind  of  train- 
ing you  can't  get  in  a  classroom." 
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thP  brniP  straPPed  towns  cut 
me  Done  budgets  to  the  bone 


Services  suffer 
in  strapped  towns 


By  Royal  Ford 

UlABESTAfT 


After  required  programs,  little  is  left  • 


When  the  frost  heaves  that  acar 
the-  roads  of  Shelbume,  Miss.,  col- 
la  pee  In  spring's  warmth,  the  damp 
craters  they  leave  to  rattle  car  and 

driver  will  fro  un/Uled.  Strapped  for 
money  after  a  cutback  in  itate  funds, 
selectmen  have  decided  to  shut  the 
highway  department  on  April  1. 
Then  the  two-man  police  department 
will  be  laid  oft. 

The  moves  are  part  of  the  town's 
plan  to  balance  its  1991-92  budget  in 
the  final  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year. 

"It's  what  they're  calling  a  fur- 
lough these  days,"  said  Stsnley 
Gawle,  a  Shelbume  selectman,  refer- 
ring to  proposals  by  governors  in 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New 
Hampshire  and  elsewhere  that  state 
employees  take  days  off  without  pay 
in  the  year  ahead. 

Shelbume  is  not  alone.  Small 
cities  and  towns  across  New  Eng- 
land are  paying  a  high  price  for  the 
current  recession. 

"We're  sort  of  typical  of  what's 
starling  to  happen,"  Gawle  said  last 
week.  "We've  been  left  out  there  to 
hang  in  the  wind." 

Local  governments,  racing  to 
stay  ahead  of  cutbacks  In  state  aid 
and  the  increasingly  difficult  job  of 
increasing  and  then  collecting  local 
property  taxes,  are  hitting  a  fiscal 
wall. 

Roads  are  not  fixed.  Aging  fire 
trucks  and  police  cruisers  and  ambu- 
lances are  not  replaced.  Fire  houses, 
police  stations,  town  halls  and  librar- 
ies are  not  maintained.  Public  works 
and  safety  personnel  lose  their  jobs. 
Teachers  who  manage  to  keep  their 
jobs  do  not  gel  raises  or  give  back 
the  raises  they  won  in  belter  times. 
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Demand  for  local  welfare  assistance 
skyrockets. 

Meanwhile,  taxes  go  unpaid  on 
property  owned  by  failed  developers 
and  businesses,  or  by  homeowners 
who  have  lout  their  jobs  or  who  don't 
make  enough  U>  keep  up  with  rising 
lax  bills. 

When  the  telephone  rings  on  the 
day  shift  at  the  Monson,  Mass.,  police 
department,  it  is  answered  by  a  ma- 
chine. "There  is  no  one  available  to  an- 
swer your  call.  If  this  is  an  emergen- 
cy, call  the  Massachusetts  State  Po- 
lice," the  machine  intones.  There  is  no 
money  for  daytime  police  coverage. 

Hichfurd,  Vl,  went  a  step  further 
than  Monson  last  week.  The  town  vot- 
ed to  abolish  Its  police  department  and 
save  the  (49,876  it  would  cost  to  run  it 
another  year. 

When  people  look  for  welfare  as- 
sistance in  the  shopping  mecca  of 
Freeport,  Maine,  these  days,  there  is 
little  the  town  can  do  for  them.  Seven 
months  into  the  fiscal  year,  Freeport 
is  out  of  welfare  money,  according  to 
Town  Manager  Dale  C.  Omstead  Jr. 
The  town  has  also  lost  a  police  officer 
and  a  planning  official. 

And  when  teachers  go  to  work  in 
the  New  Hampshire  towns  of  Deer- 
field,  Campion,  Wolfeboro,  Rumney 
and  Thornton  in  the  months  ahead,  it 
.will  be  without  the  pay  raises  they  ex- 
pected earlier.  Teachers  know  that 
taxpayers  don't  have  the  money,  and 
they  are  in  various  stages  of  forgoing 
their  pay  hikes.  In  Cornish,  N.H.,  13 
teachers  have  given  up  a  week's  pay  to 
help  Ihe  town. 

The  wave  of  cutbacks  is  hurting 
the  morale  of  townspeople,  town  offi- 
cials and  town  employees,  according 
Ui  many  officials. 

It  is  harder  to  attract  people  to 
run  for  boards  of  selectmen,  town  and 
city  councils,  planning  boards  and 
school  boards.  Doing  those  jobs  in 
hard  times  in  small  communities, 
where  everyone  seems  to  know  every- 
one else,  can  win  a  lot  of  enemies. 

"It's  a  pretty  thankless  job.  The 
hours  are  long,  the  pay  Is  low,  and  giv- 
en the  current  situation,  it's  not  a 
pleasant  task,"  Stephen  Gove  of  the 
Maine  Municipal  Association  said  last 
week. 

"People  are  disenchanted  with 
government  Individuals  who  are  very 
enthusiastic  about  providing  public 
service  get  beat  up  by  their  peers," 
added  Susan  Kennedy,  the  town  man- 
ager of  Stan  dish,  Maine. 

Small  cities  and  towns  are 
strapped  for  several  reasons. 

"There  Is  a  decrease  at  both  ends 
of  the  municipal  revenue  stream,"  said 
Sheila  Cheimets,  director  of  the  Mass- 
achusetts Municipal  Association. 

First,  state  aid  is  drying  up  as  gov- 
ernors try  to  balance  their  own  bud- 
gets. Yet  the  towns  remain  obligated 
to  institute  and  pay  for  stale  and  fed- 
erally mandated  programs. 

Further,  taxpayers  aay  they  can- 
not continue  to  pay  Inexorably  climb- 
ing local  property  taxes  even  as  their 
stale  and  federal  taxes  go  up.  The  lists 
of  unpaid  property  taxes  are  filling 
rapidly. 

"The  buck  is  stopping  here,"  Ste- 
ven Jeffrey,  director  of  the  Vermont 
League  of  Cities  and  Towns,  said  last 


week.  The  problem  is  falling  on 'our 
backs." 

With  the  economic  pressures  come 
feelings  of  helplessness  and  often  an- 
ger, officials  said. 

Town  meetings,  once  a  beacon  of 
the  democratic  process,  have  been 
stripped  of  broad  Influence.  County 
and  school  assessments,  two  factors  in 
a  three-point  property  tax  burden, 
"arrive  like  a  bill  in  Ihe  mail,"  accord- 
ing to  Kennedy.  Many  individual 
towns  have  Utile  say  in  them.  And  by 
the  time  voters  gel  to  address  the 
third  element  -  their  town's  budget  - 
at  a  meeting,  it  is  often  so  heavy  with 
programs  and  entitlements  required 
by  law  that  people  who  want  to  save 
money  can  attack  only  essential  .ser- 
vice areas:  police,  fire,  highway  and 
other  public  works  departments.  .  . 

"We're  not  free  to  make  a  lot  of 
decisona  anymore,"  said  Jeffrey.  „ 

"People  feel  increasingly  despon- 
dent," said  Kennedy.  "They  want  to 
exercise  that  local  control  and  they 
end  up  funding  the  mandates,  but 
they  don't  fund  the  essential,  basic 
municipal  services." 

In  Monson,  for  instance,  njpre 
than  the  day  shift  of  the  police  depart- 
ment has  been  lost.  Before  the  shift 
was  eliminated,  four  dispatchers  and  a 
police  officer  were  laid  off.  Some 
street  lights  may  be  shut  off. 

"We  haven't  done  anything  with 
capital  improvement  in  six  or  eight 
years,"  said  executive  secretary  Grace 
Makepeace,  who  manages  the  town. 

The  highway  department  used  to 
fix  a  mile  of  road  each  year.  That 
hasn't  happened  in  eight  or  10  years 
because  of  the  tax -limiting  Proposition 
2W,  Makepeace  said.  The  ambulance 
is  about  10  years  old.  Roofs  have  not 
been  fixed.  Town  equipment  has, not 
been  upgraded. 

"It's  the  ordinary  kinds  of  things 
that  good  management  suggests  you 
do  that  we  are  nol  able  to  do,"  Make- 
peace said. 

When  jobs  are  lost,  services  are 
cut  and  anger  brews.  Selectmen,  coun- 
cilors, school  and  planning  board 
members  -  few  of  whom  receieve 
more  than  a  few  hundred  dollars  each 
year  for  their  work  -  are  blamed.'., 

"It  is  definitely  tough  being  •  pub- 
lic official  these  days,"  said  Reynold 
Perry,  city  manager  In  Rochester, 
N.H.,  whose  city  laid  oft  or  la  not,  re- 
placing 17  workers  In  a  a  mid-year 
belt-tightening.  "Most  of  us  are ,001 
happy  campers." 

There  may  be  thousands  of  un- 
happy campers  at  town  meetings 
across  New  England  this  spring. 

When  Vermonters  go  to  their 
meetings  In  March,  for  Instance,  (hey 
will  learn  that  cities  and  towns  across 
the  state  will  have  to  raise  $44  million 
extra  In  taxes  Just  to  maintain  current 
levels  of  services,  according  to  Jeffrey. 
This  added  tax  burden  would  be  in' ad- 
dition to  across-the-board  state  taxes 
proposed  by  the  new  administration  of 
Gov.  Richard  Snelling.  A  struggling 
state  is  asking  a  struggling  populace 
to  pay  more.  - 

The  demand  on  government  ser- 
vices goes  up  In  a  recession,  but  die 
ability  for  us  to  raise  money  goes 
down,"  said  Perry.  "It'a  a  terrible  situ- 
ation for  us  to  be  In."  '. 

This  Is  a  trend,"  lamented  Gaylje. 
"We  cant  do  it  with  smoke  and  QJIr- 
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As  recession  gets  deeper, 
so  does  the  air  of  gloom 


By  Jonathan  Yenkin 

THE  A1SOCIATIO  MKU 

TAUNTON  —  Not  long  ago,  this 
small  city  was  a  crown  jewel  in  the 
Massachusetts  Miracle. 

With  a  classic  blend  of  public 
and  private  sector  initiatives,  plus 
some  cheerleadlng  by  then-Gov. 
Michael  S.  Dukakis,  a  onetime 
military  outpost  was  transformed 
into  an  Industrial  park  that  be- 
came a  business  Mecca  for  south- 
eastern Massachusetts.  Dozens  of 
companies  flocked  here,  and 
unemployment  hit  2.8  percent,  its 
lowest  level  in  recent  memory. 

Now,  Taunton  is  an  example  of 
the  state's  latest  economic  phe- 
nomenon: rampant  recession.  Ac- 
countants and  engineers  have  in- 
creasingly joined  factory  and  con- 
struction workers  in  the  unem- 
ployment lines,  pushing  the  job- 
less rate  back  above  double-digits. 

Over  at  the  Myles  Standish  In- 
dustrial Park,  employment  is  off 
by  a  couple  hundred  Jobs.  And  a 
new  tenant,  B  &  J  Manufacturing 
Corp.,  hasn't  been  able  to  get  the 
credit  it  needs  to  expand  its  busi- 
ness making  jewelry  and  other 
gifts. 

"The  old  rule  of  thumb  Is  when 
Massachusetts  has  a  cold,  south- 
eastern Massachusetts  has 
pneumonia,"  said  Richard  Shafer, 
director  of  the  Taunton  Industrial 
Development  Commission. 

The  short-term  prognosis  for 
Taunton,  and  for  the  state,  is  not 
good.  Practically  all  of  Massachu- 
setts Is  ailing  and  getting  sicker 
each  month.  The  downturn  was 
not  unexpected  after  the  booming 
1980s,  but  the  breathtaking  speed 
of  the  state's  economic  plunge  has 
caught  almost  everyone  by  sur- 
prise. 

Experts  say  several  factors  — 
such  as  evaporating  credit  and  jit- 
tery consumers  —  have  combined 
to  steepen  the  decline.  Together, 
they  have  made  this  recession  un- 
like recent  downturns  and 
threaten  to  Impede  the  state's  re- 
covery. 

"This  could  easily  be  the  worst 
post-World  War  II  recession  Mas- 
sachusetts has  been  in,"  said  Gary 
Ciminero,  chief  economist  at 
Fleet-Norstar  Financial  Group  Inc. 
In  Providence,  R.I. 

The  recession  has  cut  a  wide 
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We're  not  starving,  but  we're  not  going  to 
any  movies.  And  pizza  is  a  real  treat  once  a 
month.  There's  no  social  life  except  for  the 
telephone. 

—  Unemployed  father 


swath  across  Massachusetts,  hit- 
ting virtually  all  sectors  from 
manufacturing  and  retailing  to 
government  and  professional  ser- 
vices. 

It  has  gone  from  the  board  room 
of  Digital  Equipment  Corp.,  which 
announced  its  first-ever  layoffs 
this  year,  to  a  cellar  In  Swamps- 
cott  where  48-year-old  Jimmy 
Samms  has  been  forced  to  run  his 
electrician  business  out  of  his 
home. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  construc- 
tion was  skyrocketing,  Samms 
says  he  would  have  orders  lined 
up  for  several  weeks  at  a  time. 

"Now  we're  lucky  If  we  see  a 
week  In  front  of  us.  There's  no 
backlog  anymore,"  he  said.  "For  a 
small  business,  it's  difficult  to 
hang  on.  It's  a  little  scary." 

Not  everybody  has  been  able  to 
hang  on  to  their  Jobs.  The  state's 
unemployment  rate,  now  8.6  per- 
cent, has  nearly  doubled  In  the  last 
year,  which  translates  to  268,000 
people  out  of  work. 

Among  them  has  been  a  44- 
year-old  father  from  Bridgewater, 
whose  landscaping  business  col- 
lapsed and  who  has  collected 
unemployment  the  past  several 
weeks. 

"We're  not  starving,  but  we're 
not  going  to  any  movies.  And  pizza 
Is  a  real  treat  once  a  month,"  the 
man  said  recently  at  the  Taunton 
unemployment  office  during  a  Job- 
hunting  search.  "There's  no  social 


life  except  for  the  telephone." 

The  rise  in  unemployment  also 
translates  to  more  school  children 
qualifying  for  federally-subsidized 
meals  due  to  their  parents'  finan- 
cial troubles,  education  officials 
say.  As  of  last  October,  the  state 
had  9  percent  more  students  re- 
ceiving free  or  reduced-price 
meals  compared  with  the  year  be- 
fore. 

Another  Indicator,  bankruptcy 
filings,  nearly  doubled  last  year  In 
Massachusetts  to  10,132.  That  fig- 
ure was  almost  three  times  as  high 
as  the  3,405  filings  recorded  In 
1988. 

The  rise  In  bankruptcies,  bow- 
ever,  also  Illustrates  bow  this  re- 
cession differs  from  others,  ex- 
perts say. 

For  example,  during  the  reces- 
sion of  the  early  1980s,  bankrupt- 
cies remained  relatively  stable  and 
even  declined  between  1981  and 
1982.  That's  because  banks  were 
healthier  then  and  could  extend 
credit  to  help  keep  businesses 
afloat 

During  this  recession,  however, 
credit  has  dried  up,  and  many 
businesses  have  lost  their  lifelines. 

Chandler  &  Farquhar  Co.,  an  In- 
dustrial supply  distributor  In  Can- 
ton, was  told  last  year  by  Its  bank 
to  find  credit  somewhere  else. 

"Basically  they  were  Just 
scared,"  saJd  Burt  Isaacson, 
president  of  the  company,  which 
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scrambled  for  months  before  finding  a  new  lender. 
"Three  years  ago,  they  were  throwing  money  at  peo- 
ple. They  couldn't  get  it  out  the  door  fast  enough." 

But  that  was  before  banks  fell  on  rocky  times. 
They  flourished  during  the  heady  mid-1980s,  as  the 
state's  prospering  computer  and  defense  industries 
helped  fuel  rapid  growth  In  home  and  office  construc- 
tion. 

Banks  handed  out  real  estate  loans  by  the  bushel, 
and  bank  profits  and  real  estate  prices  soared. 

But  all  that  came  crashing  down  after  the  high-tech 
sector  started  to  slump.  Suddenly,  developers  who 
couldn't  find  people  to  fill  homes  and  offices  also 
couldn't  pay  off  their  loans.  The  losses  mounted  for 
Massachusetts  banks,  pushing  11  Into  failure  last 
year  and,  most  notably,  destroying  Bank  of  New  Eng- 
land in  January. 

With  regulators  clamping  down,  banks  curtailed 
their  lending.  At  the  end  of  1989,  Massachusetts 
banks  had  a  total  of  $68.3  billion  real  estate  loans  and 
$26  billion  commercial  and  Industrial  loans,  accord- 
ing to  figures  from  the  Federal  Reserve.  By  the  third 
quarter  of  1990,  those  numbers  had  dropped  to  $58.5 
billion  and  $23.1  billion,  respectively. 

Banks  are  trying  to  work  with  federal  regulators  to 
ease  the  credit  conditions.  But  in  the  meantime,  busi- 
ness experts  warn  that  the  state's  economic  future  is 
being  threatened. 

Normally  during  a  recession,  people  who  lose  their 
Jobs  sometimes  decide  to  start  businesses  on  their 
own.  But  without  available  credit,  experts  warn, 
those  entrepreneurs  might  flee  to  other  states. 

"We're  not  even  eating  our  seed  com.  We're  not 
planting  our  seed  corn,"  said  Mitchell  Kertzman, 
president  of  Powersoft  Corp.,  a  Burlington  software 
company. 

Even  though  he  began  the  company  during  the  re- 
cession of  the  mid-1970s,  Kertzman  said  he  was  able 
to  obtain  a  line  of  credit  to  operate  his  business  out 
of  his  bedroom;  Powersoft  now  employs  more  than 
100  people. 

Aside  from  looking  for  fresh  capital,  businesses 
and  politicians  also  are  trying  to  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy by  pushing  exports.  Despite  the  emergence  of 
Europe  as  a  leading  world  market.  Gov.  William 
Weld  said  Massachusetts  hasn't  fully  taken  advan- 
tage of  Its  position  on  the  Atlantic  Rim  In  promoting 
exports.  Approximately  70  percent  of  Massachusetts 
businesses  have  never  exported  anything. 

Another  potential  asset  la  Massachusetts'  higher 
education  and  research  base,  but  some  economists 
warn  that  Weld's  proposed  cuts  In  public  college* 
could  undercut  the  state's  educated  work  force.  Weld 
defends  his  proposals,  saying  they  could  make  the 
higher  education  system  more  efficient  while  be  tries 
to  resolve  an  $850  million  budget  deficit 

But  according  to  some  experts,  what  the  state 
needs  most  Is  something  that  Is  perhaps  least  tangi- 
ble —  confidence.  The  almost  dally  fill  of  gloomy 
news  has  caused  consumers  and  businesses  to  re-., 
trench,  and  the  state's  fiscal  troubles,  plus  fears 
about  the  Persian  Gulf  War,  have  made  matters 
worse,  observers  say. 

John  La  Ware,  a  former  chairman  of  Shawmut  Na- 
tional Corp.  and  currently  a  governor  of  the  Federal 
Reserve,  compared  the  Jittery  public  to  a  nervous 
swimmer  In  the  ocean. 

"If  people  sense  where  they  can  touch  bottom, 
things  will  Improve  and  confidence  will  return,"  be 
said. 

Many  economists  predict  the  Massachusetts  econ- 
omy will  begin  to  turn  around  by  early  1992,  trailing 
the  nation's  recovery  from  a  milder  recession. 

But  even  then,  the  rebound  probably  will  not  be  ro- 
bust. The  computer  Industry  Is  not  expected  to  surge 
like  It  once  did,  defense  contractors  will  be  hurt  by 
further  cuts  in  military  spending  and  banks  have  a 
long  way  to  go  In  working  out  their  real  estate  trou- 
bles. 

"It's  going  to  be  a  slow  crawl  back,"  Ciminero  said. 


Harbour  Mall  slated 
for  bank  auction  in 
Fall  River  next  week 


By  JOSEPH  R.  LaPLANTE 

Journal-Bulletin  Staff  Writer 

FALL  RIVER,  Mass.  —  The  Har- 
bour Mall  shopping  plaza,  in  the 
city's  South  End,  is  scheduled  to  go 
on  the  auction  block  Thursday,  Feb. 
21,  in  a  foreclosure  sale  scheduled 
by  American  Savings  Bank  of  New 
York,  which  holds  a  mortgage  on 
the  complex. 

The  mall,  owned  by  Phillips 
Holding  Co.  of  New  York  City, 
houses  three  major  businesses: 
Harbour  Theatres,  K  mart  and 
Bradlees.  In  1986,  the  mall  own- 
er obtained  an  $8.1  million  mort- 
gage from  American  Savings 
Bank. 

The  single-story  shopping  center, 
which  the  foreclosure  advertise- 
ment says  has  a  capacity  of  34  ten- 
ants, contains  roughly  200,000 
square  feet  on  19  acres  near  Routes 
24  and  81. 

Reporters  who  walked  through 
the  mall  Friday  counted  five  vacant 
storefronts. 

The  sale  surprised  some  local 
leaders,  including  City  Councilor 
John  R.  Mitchell,  a  candidate  for 
mayor. 

"I  didn't  expect  this,  because  it 
seems  like  a  very  popular  place  with 
the  big  anchor  stores  at  Bradlees 
and  K  mart  and  with  the  theaters," 
he  said. 

"I  think  the  losers  will  be  the 
owners  and  the  bank,  to  some  de- 
gree, but  the  city  shouldn't  be  af- 


fected if  the  businesses  stay  open 
until  the  situation  is  settled  and  an- 
other owner  can  be  found,"  Mitchell 
said. 

He  said  the  mall  is  about  25  years 
old. 

William  Prayzner,  director  of  the 
city's  Department  of  Tax  Assess- 
ment, said  yesterday  that  he  learned 
the  mall  was  having  financial  prob- 
lems when  he  saw  an  advertisement 
for  the  auction  last  week  in  the  Fall 
River  Herald  News.  Another  ad  was 
published  in  yesterday's  Sunday 
Journal. 

"I  was  really  surprised  about  it, 
because  I  thought  they  were  doing 
okay,"  Prayzner  said.  "A  lot  of  us 
saw  it  in  the  paper  and  we  were 
wondering  what  was  happening."  . 

Prayzner,  reached  at  home  -yes- 
terday, said  he  could  not  recall  the 
tax  assessment  for  the  mall.  Howev- 
er, the  mall,  according  to  published 
reports,  paid  $199,000  in  taxes  in 
1985. 

Prayzner  said  the  mall  is  paying 
about  $200,000  a  year  now. 

"The  tax  rate  hasn't  fluctuated 
that  much  since  1985  and  the  valua- 
tion is  pretty  stable,"  Prayzner  said. 
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Sunday  Standard-Times,  New  Bedford,  MA,  December  30,  1990 


Local  economy 
has  sickened, 
but  isn't  dead 


By  Jeffrey  Burt 

Standard-Times  staff  writer 

Next  month.  Chamberlain  Manufacturing  Corp., 
once  a  giant  in  the  munitions  industry,  will 
close  its  doors  for  good,  ending  a  23-year 
relationship  with  New  Bedford. 
Around  the  same  time,  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
;  also  will  shut  down  after  65  years  in  the  city,  putting 
more  than  260  people  on  the  unemployment  rolls. 

The  closings  continue  a  troubling  economic  trend 
throughout  1990  in  which  long-established  manufacturing 
companies  found  themselves  squeezed  out  of  a  changing 
—  and  struggling  —  state  economy. 

But  while  the  plant  closings  garnered  the  lion's  share 
of  headlines  during  the  year,  some  positive  things  also 
happened  in  the  business  community,  things  upon  which 
people  can  hang  their  hopes  in  1991. 

"This  year's  been  very  difficult,"  said  James  Mathes, 
executive  director  of  the  New  Bedford  Area  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  "Some  of  the  major  players  in  this  economy 
are  closing." 

However,  "It's  not  all  bleak.  There've  been  some 
positive  things  happen,  too.  I  personally  believe  the  worst 
of  the  days  are  behind  us.  I  don't  think  well  see  anymore 
significant  decline." 

□ 

What  happened  in  1990  did  not  surprise  many  people 
who  had  watched  the  economy  nose-dive  during  1989.  But 
many  said  they  were  surprised  at  how  hard  the  New 
Bedford  area  was  hit 

"I  don't  think  anyone  could  tell  you  they  predicted  this 
would  happen,"  said  Rep.  Robert  M.  Koczera,  D-New 
Bedford.  "They  might  say  they  saw  something  coming; 
some  layoffs,  some  closings.  But  not  to  this  extent" 

"I  was  very  surprised,"  said  Barbara  Dubin,  director 
of  the  Workers  Assistance  Program  in  New  Bedford,  who 
first  Noticed  a  downturn  in  spring  1989.  "Thing*  were 
relatively  good  in  New  Bedford.  Real  estate  was  very 
high-  The  real  estate  market  didn't  bottom  out  until 
several  months  ago.  That  it  happened  so  quickly  and 
went  down  so  quickly  is  what  surprised  me" 

The  state's  struggling  economy  and  the  evaporation  of 
the  much-touted  "Massachusetts  Miracle"  touched 
virtually  every  facet  of  life  in  the  Bay  State,  from 
personal  to  politics.  Companies  closed,  people  were  laid 
off  and  politicians  up  for  re-election  had  to  answer  to  an 
angry  electorate.  Many  did  not  survive. 

□ 

In  the  New  Bedford  area,  it  seemed  that  each  month 
brought  news  of  plant  closings.  And  each  closing  took 

(See  ECONOMY,  Page  A8) 
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with  it  a  piece  of  the  city's  history. 

The  roll  call  of  major  players  that 
closed  or  laid  off  workers  stretched 
from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the 
other:  Morse  Tool  Inc.;  Alden 
Corrugated  Container  Corp.; 
Goodyear  Tire;  Misty  Rose  clothing 
(formerly  the  Elco  Dress  plant); 
Chamberlain;  Nissen  Bakery. 

In  Wareham,  Sonoco  Products, 
which  made  plastic  bags,  closed 
after  10  years.  Read  Corp.  in 
Middleboro  temporarily  stopped 
production  of  portable  sifters  used  in 
mining  and  construction 

AT&T  ended  a  up-and-down 
relationship  with  Fairhaven  when 
officials  announced  in  February  it 
would  shut  down  its  computer  center 
on  Mill  Road  by  mid-1991. 

A  changing  state  economy, 
corporate  decisions  made  elsewhere 
and  the  high  cost  of  doing  business  in 
Massachusetts  contributed  to  the 
local  economy's  demise. 

For  Chamberlain,  which  made 
artillery  shell  casings,  the  melting  of 
the  Cold  War  spelled  its  demise. 
Contracts  with  the  Pentagon  ran  out 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  the 
military  has  all  the  shell  casings  it 
needs. 

"The  (state's)  economy  is 
becoming  a  service  economy  and 
we're  still  tied  to  a  manufacturing 
economy,"  Rep.  Koczera  said  "New 
Bedford  is  currently  a 
manufacturing  economy  and  that 
economy  is  crumbling. 

"We  have  to  get  serious  in 
recruiting  business  and  industry  to 
our  area,  preferably  in  the  service 
industry.  Also  in  the  health  care 
industry;  that's  a  big-growth 
industry." 

The  city  is  too  concerned  with 
"cosmetics,"  such  as  the  proposed 
Heritage  Park,  and  not  enough  with 
using  its  limited  resources  to  bring 
in  businesses,  he  said. 

"I'd  love  to  see  (Heritage  Park) 
come  here,  it  would  do  some  good. 
.  . .  But  at  a  time  when  plants  are 
closing  down  and  people  are  lining 
lip  in  unemployment  lines,  we  need 
to  use  our  public  resources  to  attract 
■businesses  here." 
.'  Stephen  Smith,  director  of  the 
Southeastern  Regional  Planning  and 
Economic  Development  District, 
said  developing  "homespun" 
companies  should  be  a  priority. 

"New  Bedford  was  particularly  hit 
hard,  with  all  the  plant  closings  . . . 
but  it  seems  as  though  the  decisions 
to  close  many  of  these  places  were 
not  made  in  the  New  Bedford  area. 
Their  decisions  were  made  from 
■headquarters  elsewhere  in  the 
country,"  Mr.  Smith  said 

"In  order  to  really  build  a  region's 
strength,  you  really  have  to  have  a 
good  mix  of  home-grown  businesses 
that  have  a  stake  in  the  region." 

Some  businesses,  such  as  Sonoco, 


were  squeezed  because  of  the  high 
cost  of  doing  business  in 
Massachusetts. 

"They  closed  primarily  because  it 
could  not  produce  its  product 
competitively  in  Massachusetts, 
mostly  because  of  the  cost  of 
energy,"  said  Constantine 
Yankopoulos,  Wareham's  community 
development  director.  "Sonoco  was 
more  an  example  of  voting  with 
their  feet  than  changes  in  the 
economy." 

The  state  should  conduct  exit 
interviews  with  companies  that  are 
leaving  so  it  can  find  out  what 
Massachusetts  can  do  to  keep  others 
from  moving  out,  Mr.  Yankopoulos 
said. 

□ 

Like  a  dog  at  heel,  unemployment 
closely  follows  plant  closings.  In  the 
New  Bedford  area,  hundreds  of 
people  lost  their  jobs,  contributing  to 
an  unemployment  rate  that  reached 
a  seven-year  peak  at  10.2  percent  in 
July. 

"New  Bedford  pretty  much  always 
does  have  higher  rates  of 
unemployment  (than  the  rest  of  the 
state),  and  a  lot  of  that  is  because  of 
the  apparel  industry,"  said  Frank  A. 
Cahill,  senior  labor  market 
economist  for  the  state  Department 
of  Employment  and  Training.  "The 
apparel  industry  generates  a  lot  of 
turnover;  it  lays  off  and  picks  up 
people  quickly,  so  it  inflates  the 
unemployment  rate." 

"This  has  been  the  busiest  year 
we've  ever  had,"  said  Ms.  Dubin  of 
the  Workers  Assistance  Program. 
"We  have  seen  every  kind  of  worker. 
When  a  plant  closes,  it  has  no 
economic  boundaries.  We  can  service 
the  CEO  all  the  way  down  to  the 
workers." 

From  July  1  through  November, 
the  program  has  helped  757  people, 
about  200  more  than  during  the  same 
time  last  year.  When  Morse,  Carol 
Cable  and  Middleboro's  Maxim  Inc., 
which  made  fire  trucks,  closed  in 
late  1989  and  early  1990,  a 
temporary  office  was  set  up  in  the 
South  End  to  take  care  of  workers 
there,  and  did  landmark  business. 
That  office  will  close  in  January,  Ms. 
Dubin  said 

But  despite  the  swelling  numbers, 
the  placement  rate  in  new  jobs  has 
remained  almost  80  percent,  she 
said 

"I'm  waiting  for  my  bubble  to 
burst  This  is  based  on  the  past  Don't 
forget,  Chamberlain  isnt  closed  yet 
and  Goodyear  hasn't  closed  yet"  she 
said. 

Ms.  Dubin  said  she  is  seeing 
changes  in  workers  as  the  job 
market  tightens. 
Non-English-speaking  people  are 
more  willing  to  learn  English;  people 
are  motivated  to  get  their  high 
school  graduate  equivalencies  and 
learn  new  skills. 

"They're  more  willing  to  travel 
Before,  people  didn't  want  to  travel. 
People  in  the  North  End  didn't  want 
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to  travel  to  the  South  End.  They 
didn't  have  to  with  3  percent 
unemployment.  Now  we're  talking 
Taunton,  Attleboro,  and  people  are 
much  more  willing  to  travel." 

Still,  according  to  Mr.  Smith  of 
SRPEDD,  the  region  still  is  suffering 
more  than  the  rest  of  the  state.  The 
unemployment  rate  is  higher,  wages 
are  lower  and  the  economy  still  is 
tied  to  manufacturing.  From  1977  to 
1988,  Bristol  County  lost  9.9  percent 
of  its  manufacturing  jobs,  while 
increasing  the  number  of  service 
jobs  by  75.5  percent,  he  said. 

Statewide,  manufacturing  jobs 
decreased  3  percent. 

"That  shows  that  this  region  was 
losing  jobs  faster  than  the  state,"  Mr. 
Smith  said.  "One  thing  that  the 
recession  tells  us  is  that 
Southeastern  Massachusetts  has  not 
reached  parity  with  the  rest  of  the 
state." 

□ 

But  all  was  not  bleak 
economically  in  the  New  Bedford  . 
area  during  1990.  The  city's 
economic  development  director, 
John  Leite,  said  various  agencies  in 
New  Bedford  found  3,103  jobs  for 
workers. 

Downtown,  19  new  businesses 
opened,  employing  88  people.  In  the 
North  End,  17  new  companies 
opened,  hiring  82  new  employees. 
Sixteen  businesses  opened  in  the 
South  End,  which  resulted  in  65  new 
jobs. 

Also,  the  state  Department  of  Job 
Training  and  the  Job  Training  and 
Employment  Council,  which  includes 
the  Workers  Assistance  Program, 
found  jobs  for  2,812  people,  Mr.  Leite 
said.  His  own  office  matched  another 
56  workers  with  jobs. 

"In  an  economy  like  this,  I  find 
that  impressive,"  he  said.  "There  is  a 
negative  effect  when  a  plant  closes 
down  and  people  lose  their  jobs,  but 
there  also  is  a  positive  side  with  new 
companies  coming  in.  I'm  still  very 
optimistic  about  what  well  see  in 
1991." 

Businesses  still  are  looking  to 
move  into  the  city,  but  with  high 
energy  costs  and  an  unstable  state 
economy,  it  takes  longer  —  more 
work  —  to  attract  them,  he  said. 

"In  1986  and  1987,  during  the  good 
years,  we  hit  home  runs  on  a  regular 
basis,"  Mr.  Leite  said.  "Now  we  don't 
hit  the  home  runs  so  easily.  We're 
looking  for  singles,  doubles,  triples 
and  occasionally  we  step  up  to  the 
plate  and  hit  a  home  run." 

People  also  point  to  the  expansion 
plans  at  Acushnet  Co.,  Aerovox 
Industries  Inc.  and  Polaroid,  the  last 


of  which  is  spending  $90  million,  as 
shining  lights  in  a  somewhat  bleak 
economic  time. 

In  all,  more  than  $250  million  is 
being  invested  in  New  Bedford,  Mr. 
Leite  said. 

Also,  according  to  Mr.  Mathes  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  city 
business  and  political  leaders  started 
a  series  of  "summit  meetings"  in 
1990  to  discuss  issues  that  affect 
both  sides.  They  met  more  than  a 
dozen  times,  talking  about  topics 
ranging  from  garbage  to  water 
rates,  and  plan  to  continue  the 
summit  meetings  into  1991. 

There  were  other  positives  signs 
during  1990: 

■  The  construction  of  sewer  systems 
and  a  secondary  sewage  treatment 
plant  will  revitalize  the  dormant 
local  construction  industry,  Mr. 
Mathes  said. 

■  Rep.  Koczera  joined  Reps.  John 
George  Jr.,  D-Dartmouth,  and 
Edward  M.  Lambert  Jr.,  D-Fall 
River,  in  sponsoring  new  legislation 
to  establish  "economic  recovery 
zones"  to  help  attract  business  to 
high-unemployment  areas,  including 
New  Bedford.  That  proposal  will  go 

before  the  Legislature  next  year. 

■  A  change  in  the  gubernatorial 
administration  should  increase 
confidence  in  the  state  economy  and 
any  improvement  there  will  trickle 
down  to  the  local  economy,  Mr. 
Mathes  said. 

■  Statewide  elections  are  over  for 
the  time  being.  Politicians  spent 
most  of  1990  highlighting  the  state's 
problems,  increasing  negativism 
during  an  already  troubled  time,  Mr. 
Mathes  said. 

"It's  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy,"  he 
said.  "The  state  clearly  had 
problems  of  its  own  . . .  and  all  those 
things  really  happened,  but  it  was 
enforced  by  people  telling  us  about  it 
every  day  and  those  were  the 
politicians. 

"Regardless  who  won  or  who  lost, 
now  that  the  elections  ended,  the 
negativism  has  ended.  But  it  will 
come  up  again  with  the  next 
election,  because  that's  the  name  of 
the  game." 


The  struggling  economy  also 
affected  state  and  local  politics.  The 
downturn  fueled  an 
"anti-incumbency"  feeling  among 
the  voters,  which  translated  into  a 
near-record  high  turnout  throughout 
the  state  and  the  end  of  careers  for 
many  longtime  politicians.  "Time  for 


a  change"  became  the  rallying  cry 
for  the  voters. 

Locally,  Rep.  Denis  Lawrence, 
D-New  Bedford,  and  Sen.  Theodore 
Aleixo,  D-Taunton,  found  themselves 
out  of  a  job,  replaced  by  political 
neophytes  Antonio  F.D.  Cabral  and 
Erving  Wall  Jr.,  respectively. 

Ronald  A.  Pina,  Bristol  County 
district  attorney  for  12  years,  was 
defeated  by  local  attorney  Paul  F. 
Walsh,  in  part  because  of  the 
anti-incumbency  feeling. 

The  biggest  issue  in  the 
gubernatorial  race  —  in  which 
newcomer  William  F.  Weld,  a 
Republican,  defeated  newcomer 
John  R.  Silber  —  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  race,  but  dealt  with  the 
economy. 

Banking  on  voters'  anger,  Citizens 
for  Limited  Taxation,  the  architects 
of  Proposition  2  V2  a  decade  ago, 
proposed  a  ballot  question  that  would 
have  rolled  back  taxes  and  fees  to 
1988  levels.  It  was  soundly  defeated, 
60  percent  to  40  percent,  but  it 
competed  head-on  with  the 
candidates  for  the  headlines. 

The  initiative,  Question  3,  became 
more  popular  when  legislators, 
indecisive  on  how  to  deal  with  the 
failing  economy,  hemmed  and  hawed 

until  the 
last  minute  before  passing  a  tax 
package  in  the  middle  of  the  night  in 
August. 

Conversely,  the  economy  was 
suffering  in  large  part  because  of 
politics. 

"The  Massachusetts  economy  has 
suffered  from  the  politics,"  Mr. 
Mathes  said. 

"In  1988,  there  was  a  presidential 
election  going  on  in  which  there  was 
almost  a  mandate,  an  official  line, 
that  said  everything  is  rosy  in 
Massachusetts,  that  this  was  the 
'Massachusetts  Miracle,'  and 
anything  that  went  wrong  was  swept 
under  the  rug." 

He  called  the  Universal  Health 
Care  Bill,  passed  while  Gov.  Michael 
S.  Dukakis  was  running  for 

president,  "the 
single  largest 
mt m —  mandated 

Thara  its  political 

/  nere  is  contribution  the 

reason  to  be  business 
Optimistic,  community 

some  sav       ever  made  " 
sume  i>ay.  Few  disagree 

that  1990  was  a 


tough  year  for 
the  economy  in 
Southeastern  Massachusetts. 

With  major  manufacturers  closing 
down,  monthly  reports  of  layoffs  and 
a  state  economy  whose  bond  rating 
dropped  to  the  lowest  in  the  country, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  pick  a  more 
difficult  year. 

But  there  is  reason  to  be 
optimistic,  said  some  who  were 
interviewed. 

Southeastern  Massachusetts  still 
has  the  attributes  that  led  to  the 
boom  years,  including  a  trained  work 
force,  a  good  location  between 
Boston,  Providence  and  New  York, 
relatively  cheap  land  and  good  water 
and  transportation  systems. 

Also,  with  the  Central  Artery 
project  under  way  in  Boston, 
businesses  may  want  to  relocate  in 
this  region  rather  than  deal  with  the 
traffic  snarls  the  project  will  cause 
during  the  next  five  years,  Mr.  Leite 
said. 

But  much  of  what  went  wrong  was 
part  of  the  natural  course  of  business 
in  a  economically  competitive 
society. 

"We  experienced  a  little  bit  of  a 
spurt  when  the  state  spurted,  but 
now  we're  back  to  normal,"  Mr. 
Yankopoulos  of  Wareham  said. 

Others  agreed.  Mr.  Leite  pointed 
to  Chamberlain  as  an  example. 

"When  you  have  detente  in  Russia 
and  you  don't  have  a  Vietnam  War, 
defense  spending  is  cut,"  he  said. 
"And  those  contractors  who  can't 
diversify  will  lose  out." 

As  difficult  as  it  was,  the  region 
has  seen  worse  years  than  1990,  Mr. 
Mathes  said. 

"If  you  said  what  was  the  biggest 
loss  ever  suffered  in  New  Bedford,  I 
doubt  it  would  be  this  year.  It 
probably  would  be  during  the  times 
when  the  city  was  a  high  textile  area 
or  when  there  was  the  whaling 
industry." 


The  Enterprise— Friday,  Oct.  26,  1990 

Texas  Instruments  business  decline 
forces  Attleboro,  Mansfield  cutbacks 


By  Terence  Downing 

ENTERPRISE  STAFF  WRITER 

MANSFIELD  —  A  decline  in 
business  has  forced  Texas  Instru- 
ments to  offer  early  retirement  to 
employees  at  its  Mansfield  and  At- 
tleboro plants  and  to  close  por- 
tions of  the  Attleboro  facility  next 
week  and  for  a  week  in  November. 

The  company,  one  of  the  largest 
employers  in  Bristol  County  with 
4,250  workers,  announced  the  cut- 
backs this  week  in  response  to 
slumping  sales. 

The  Attleboro  plant  employs 
4,000  people  involved  in  the  fabri- 
cation of  clad  metals  and  the 
manufacturing  of  control  devices 
and  circuit  breakers.  The  Mans- 
field facility  employs  250  involved 
in  the  manufacturing  of  electronic 
connectors  used  in  computers  and 
missiles. 

Norman  Weiss,  employee  rela- 
tions manager,  said  about  500 
workers  from  the  Mansfield  and 
Attleboro  plants  are  eligible  for 
the  early  retirement  plan,  which 
takes  affect  the  end  of  1990.  Eligi- 


The  company  has 
scheduled  two 
weeks  in  which 
employees  from 
selected 
departments  will 
have  curtailed 
hours.  One  of  the 
weeks  will  start 
Monday. 


ble  employees  must  decide  by 
Nov.  16  whether  they  will  partici- 
pate. 

Job  counseling  for  employees 
considering  the  move  will  begin 
next  week,  Weiss  said.  Employees 
who  opt  for  early  retirement  re- 
ceive a  pension  plus  a  severance 
package  that  offers  one  weeks  pay 
for  every  full  year  of  service. 

In  addition,  the  company  has 
scheduled  two  weeks  in  which  em- 
ployees from  selected  departments 
will  have  curtailed  hours.  One  of 


the  weeks  will  start  Monday. 
About  1,000  of  TTs  Attleboro 
workers  will  be  affected,  said 
Weiss. 

Some  departments  will  be  shut 
down  for  the  entire  week.  Weiss 
said  about  half  of  the  1,000  em- 
ployees will  be  out  of  work  for  the 
entire  week  while  the  other  half 
will  be  out  of  work  for  three  days. 

The  second  shut  down  will  be 
Thanksgiving  week.  Employees 
normally  have  of  the  holiday  and 
day  after  with  pay,  but  the  com- 
pany is  closing  operations  for 
three  additional  days  the  week  of 
the  19th. 

The  company  had  a  similar  shut 
down  around  Labor  Day.  The  early 
retirement  offer  is  the  company's 
second  in  nearly  two  years.  About 
a  year  ago  120  employees  took 
early  retirement  -,j 

Dallas-based  Texas  Instruments 
posted  a  $7  million  loss  for  the 
third  quarter  ending  Sept  30,  but 
continues  a  capital  expansion 
plan.  The  company  has  spent  more 
than  $700  million  to  develop  nine 
computer  chip  plants  around  {ht 
world.  i  .%n 


Chamberlain 
to  close 
in  January 

280  workers  will  lose  jobs  :* 


By  Gretchen  Fehranbacher 

Standard-Times  staff  writer 

Chamberlain  Manufacturing  Corp. 
has  notified  the  United  Auto  Workers 
that  all  manufacturing  in  the  New 
Bedford  plant  will  end  by  Jan.  4,  lay- 
ing off  all  remaining  280  production 
workers,  union  president  Bruce 
Booker  said  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Booker  said  105  workers  will 
be  laid  off  next  month,  with  50  peo- 
ple losing  their  jobs  on  Nov.  9  and 
another  55  on  Nov.  21. 

"Then,  starting  Dec.  21,  the  plant 
is  starting  to  shut  down  all  manufac- 
turing operations  at  its  facilities  in 
New  Bedford"  over  a  14-day  period, 
Mr.  Booker  said. 

At  the  end  of  that  period  —  Jan.  4 
—  the  remaining  production  force 
will  be  eliminated  "so  there  won't  be 
any  union  people  left  after  this,"  he 
said.  He  said  the  shutdown  could 
occur  anytime  in  the  14  days  after 
Dec.  21. 

Efforts  to  reach  Chamberlain  vice 
president  James  Flaherty  by  tele- 
phone at  the  plant  Tuesday  and  this 
morning  were  unsuccessful. 

Chamberlain's  announcement 
comes  as  no  surprise.  For  months, 
the  company  has  said  that  govern- 
ment contracts  for  the  artillery  shell 
casings  that  it  manufactures  were 
running  out,  and  unless  things 


changed,  there  would  be  no  more 
work  after  this  year. 

Mr.  Booker  said  he  and  Owen 
Bieber,  president  of  the  international 
UAW  organization,  were  notified  by 
letter  from  Mr.  Flaherty,  in  com- 
plaince  with  a  federal  law  requiring 
companies  to  notify  workers  of  plant 
closings  or  mass  layoffs  60  days  in 
advance. 

So  far  this  year,  290  workers  have 
been  laid  off  at  the  King  Street  plant 
At  the  peak  of  its  production  in  1983, 
the  munitions'  plant  employed  1,200. 

Chamberlain  has  been  fighting  an 
uphill  battle  to  keep  the  New  Bed- 
ford munitions  plant  operating  at  a 
time  when  the  defense  industry's  ■ 
strategy  is  changing.  The  U.S.  mili- 
tary has  a  stockpile  of  all  the 
medium-size  projectiles  it  needs  for 
the  foreseeable  future,  and  Chamber-  - 
Iain's  contracts  for  the  shell  casings '  - 
are  trickling  to  a  halt  as  the  year 
ends. 

The  letter  announcing  the  shut- 
down came  as  no  surprise  to  a  union 
that  has  seen  the  plant  gradually  i- 
wither.  "7  '•  r! 

"We  have  talked  about  it  over  the 
last  few  years  and  looked  for  ways  to  '  ; 
avoid  it,  but  it  is  hard  to  avoid  with  * 
all  the  cuts  in  demand,  so  they  (the 
government)  don't  use  what  we  make 

(See  CHAMBERLAIN,  Page  A6)  - 
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Cranberry  damage  reported 

Growers  say  rain  flooded  bogs,  destroying  5%  of  crop 


By  John  H.  Stevens 

SPECIAL  TO  THE  GLOBE 


Last  year  it  was  a  hailstorm  that 
mined  some  of  the  crop;  the  year  be- 
fore it  was  a  fungus.  But  cranberry 
farmers  were  not  ready  for  the  rare 
and  violent  rainstorm  on  July  24  that 
flooded  some  bogs  and  destroyed 
perhaps  more  than  5  percent  of  the 
crop,  or  $5  million  worth,  growers 
and  cranberry  brokers  said  last 
week, 

"Every  year  it's  something,"  said 
i  'eter  Beaton,  president  of  Cranber- 
ry Growers  Service  Inc.  in  Ware- 
ham.  While  it  was  not  a  disaster, 
Beaton  said,  "it  eats  into  the  profits 
a  lot." 

Beaton,  who  owns  and  manages 
cranberry  bogs  in  Kingston,  Dux- 
bury  and  Middleborough,  said  he 
lost  up  to  5  percent  of  his  harvest  to 
ihe  storm,  which  flooded  bogs,  caus- 
ing the  young  berries  to  rot  Beaton 
said  the  storm  will  take  $44,000  out 
of  his  revenues  this  year. 

In  some  parts  of  southeastern 
Massachusetts,  eight  inches  of  rain 
fell  in  four  hours  during  the  inunda- 
tion, the  kind  of  storm  that  statisti- 
cally occurs  about  once  every  100 
ears,  said  Mark  MacQueen,  of  the 
I  IS  Soil  Conservation  Service.  While 
rain  was  heavy  across  the  region, 
Middleborough,  Lakeville,  Plymp- 
ion,  Kingston  and  parts  of  Duxbury 
were  the  hardest  hit,  growers  said- 
Cranberries  were  damaged  in 
bogs  that  were  flooded  for  more 
than  three  hours,  said  Jeff  Carlson, 
director  of  the  Cape  Cod  Cranberry- 
Growers  Association.  Some  bogs 
were  under  water  for  up  to  30  hours, 
as  dikes  surrounding  the  bogs  caved 
in  and  allowed  more  water  from 
swollen  reservoirs  to  fill  them,  Carl- 
son; said. 

Some  fanners  may  have  lost  up_ 


'Every  year  it's 
something. . . . 
We're  having  a 

hard  time 
meeting  demand 
for  cranberries. 
You  want  to 
maintain  your 
rate  of  sales.  If 
you  don't,  you  can 
lose  shelf  space 

in  the 
supermarket' 

PETER  BEATON, 
President  of  Cranberry  Growers 
Service  Inc.  in  Wareham 


to  50  percent  of  their  crop,  said  John 
C.  Decas,  president  of  Decas  Broth- 
ers Sales  Co.  in  Wareham,  the  larg- 
est broker  of  berries  in  the  state 
after  Ocean  Spray  Cranberries  Inc. 
Had  farmers  not  applied  fungicides 
to  their  bogs  after  the  water  drained 
off,  Decas  said,  more  than  half  of  the 
total  crop  would  have  been  wiped 
out 

No  official  estimates  have  been 
made  of  the  total  cranberry  loss,  but 
the  US  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
expected  to  announce  its  estimate  of 
the  state's  harvest  in  another  week, 
Carlson  said.  Ocean  ispray  officials 
said  they  were  still  assessing  the 
damage  the  July  24  storm  wreaked 
on  the  crop. 

"You  really  don't  want  to  specu- 
late too  much  , at.  this  point,"  said 
Jpjin  ,LawloF,"an  Ocean  Spray 
spokesrn^.^ODefufly  the  overall 


national  crop  will  be  just  as  strong  if 
not  stronger  than  last  year." 

But  Decas  said  the  Massachu- 
setts crop  will  be  the  smallest  in  five 
or  six  years,  after  1988's  record  har- 
vest and  last  year's  third  biggest 
harvest  The  harvest  measured  in 
barrels  of  berries,  would  have  been 
lower  this  year  even  without  the 
storm's  effect,  because  cranberry 
plants  were  pollinated  late  because 
of  the  cold  weather  in  December  and 
the  cold,  wet  spring,  Carlson  said. 

Because  the  total  supply  will  be 
down,  Decas  said,  he  expects  to  be 
able  to  charge  more  to  canners.  The 
price  gain  will  not  make  up  for  the 
loss,  however,  and  farmers  who  lost 
berries  wfll  still  lose  profits,  Decas 
said.  Those  farmers  who  suffered  no 
damage  from  the  storm  wfll  prob- 
ably gain  from  higher  berry  prices, 
he  said. 

Decas  and  other  growers  are 
more  worried  about  supplies  than 
prices,  though.  The  demand  for 
cranberries  has  been  growing  fast 
fueled  by  Ocean  Spray's  marketing 
campaigns,  and  growers  are  con- 
cerned they  could  lose  market  share 
if  they  cannot  meet  the  rising  de- 
mand. 

"We're  having  a  hard  time  meet- 
ing demand  for  cranberries,"  said 
Beaton,  who  sells  all  his  berries  to 
Ocean  Spray.  "You  want  to  maintain 
your  rate  of  sales.  If  you  don't  you 
can  lose  shelf  space  in  the  supermar- 
ket" 

Decas  is  also  worried  about  the 
quality  of  this  year's  fruit  The  rain- 
storm wfll  result  in  less  fruit  of  the 
quality  required  for  sale  as  fresh, 
bagged  berries,"  Decas  said. 

"The  amount  available  for  fresh 
fruit  js  usually  not  enough  to 'begin  { 
with,"  Decas  said.  "This  loss  will  Jkir^  ' 
ther  compromise  that  market"  -i  ' 
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ecrre  Dividend  Cost 
Defense  Contractors 

Blame  it  on  Gorbachev.  Glasnost  has 
transformed  the  once  fierce  and  war-like  So- 
viet Union  into  a  fluffy  teddy  bear,  but  peace, 
it  turns  out,  is  something  of  a  mixed  blessing. 
That  is  especially  true  in  Massachusetts, 
which,  because  of  its  high  concentration  of 
large,  defense-dependent  companies,  can  ex- 
pect a  large  share  of  the  peace  dividend  to 
come  directly  out  of  its  economic  hide  as  the 
president  and  Congress  move  to  carve  enough 
out  of  the  defense  budget  to  begin  closing  the 
nation's  $170  billion  budget  gap. 

The  likely  impact  on  the  state  and  regional 
economy  is  outlined  in  a  recent  report  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston,  which  con- 
cludes that  reduced  demand  for  defense-re- 
lated products  and  services  will  cause  severe 
disruptions  for  defense-oriented  companies 
d  their  employees.  The  report,  "Defense 
Cutbacks  and  the  New  England  Economy," 
was  prepared  by  Fed  economist  Yolanda  Hen- 
derson, who  emphasizes  that  while  the  impact 
f  defense  cuts  here  won't  be  as  severe  as 
ose  in  the  period  following  the  Vietnam 
War,  the  negative  effects  will  be  magnified  by 

I the  simultaneous  downturn  in  the  real  estate, 
financial  services  and  computer  industries. 
Massachusetts — with  its  skilled  labor  force 
and  institutions  of  higher  education — bene- 
fited mightily  from  the  increase  in  defense 
nding,  which  grew  from  4.8  percent  of  the 
ation's  GNP  in  1979  to  6.5  percent  in  1986. 
In  1987,  Massachusetts  companies  had  more 
an  522.4  billion  in  defense  contracts  in 


Will  Be  High  For 
In  Massachusetts 
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Unkind  Cuts 

But  responding  to  the  new  world  political 
andscape,  President  Bush  is  seeking  to  cut  the 
fense  budget  to  4.2  percent  of  GNP  by  fis- 
cal 1995,  and  there  are  alternative  plans  which 
would  reduce  spending  even  further.  Under 
£  president's  proposal,  prime  defense  con- 
cts  would  be  reduced  by  4  percent  each 
year,  under  the  more  extreme  plan,  the  reduc- 
tions would  amount  to  just  under  9  percent  an- 
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nually. 

Whatever  the  precise  level  of  cutbacks 
mandated,  the  impact  of  the  reductions  clearly 
will  be  most  severe  in  the  state's  where  de- 
fense spending  has  been  greatest,  and  in  New 
England,  the  leaders  have  been  Connecticut 
and  Massachusetts.  Currently,  companies  in 
those  two  states  receive  90  percent  of  the 
prime  defense  contracts  awarded  in  New  Eng- 
land. Proportionately,  defense  represents  a 
larger  share  of  the  GNP  in  New  England  (6.2 
percent)  than  in  the  nation  as  a  whole  (4.7  per- 
cent). In  Massachusetts,  defense  spending 
makes  up  6  percent  of  the  GNP. 

Just  how  many  jobs  will  be  lost  as  a  result 
of  defense  cutbacks  isn't  clear,  but  some  ana- 
lysts estimate  that  each  SI  billion  in  defense 
cuts  will  cost  the  region  14,000  jobs.  If  that 
estimate  is  accurate,  the  president's  proposal 
to  cut  $4.1  billion  from  the  defense  budget 
would  eliminate  about  57,000  jobs  in  the  re- 
gion by  1995.  The  alternate  plan  would  result 
in  a  loss  of  134,000  jobs  or  about  two  percent 
of  the  region's  current  work  force,  according 
to  the  Fed  report. 

Where  It  Hurts 

Most  of  the  jobs  lost,  the  report  says,  would 
be  "better  jobs"  requiring  above-average  skills 
and  carrying  above-average  salaries.  A  study 
of  seven  heavily  defense-oriented  industries  in 
Massachusetts  indicated  that  average  annual 
wages  in  1987  were  26  percent  higher  than  in 
other  nondefense  manufacturing  concerns, 
and  57  percent  above  average  wages  in  non- 
manufacturing  companies.  For  Massachusetts 
as  a  whole,  33  percent  of  the  defense  workers 
were  in  the  highly  paid  professional  and  tech- 
nical category,  with  15  percent  classified  as 
engineers  and  7  percent  as  engineering  and 
science  technicians.  In  the  nonmanufacturing 
sector  statewide,  only  24  percent  could  be  cat- 
egorized as  professional  or  technical. 

Today,  many  of  the  Ttjtn'i  lnrrnt  omplcLy^ 

(   continued  on  page  J 
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ers  are  defense-related,  including  Raytheon, 
General  Electric,  Textron  Defense  Systems, 
Draper  Labs,  and  GTE.  In  addition,  many 
smaller  companies  receive  defense  contracts 
as  do  area  universities.  Because  of  MIT  and 
the  Mitre  Corporation,  the  report  notes,  Mas- 
sachusetts ranks  first  in  the  nation  in  the  value 
of  defense  contracts  awarded  to  the  nonprofit 
sector. 

The  impact  of  federal  defense  cuts,  Ms.  Hen- 
derson notes,  would  be  most  severe  in  com- 
munities where  a  highly  specialized,  defense- 
dependent  company  represents  the  only,  or  the 
primary  source  of  manufacturing  employ- 
ment. Although  many  of  the  defense  compa- 
nies in  Massachusetts  are  located  in  areas  that 
have  a  variety  of  industries,  the  report  points 
out,  most  of  those  other  employers  are  in  the 
service  sector,  where  the  pay  scale  is  much 
lower  than  for  defense  workers. 

On  The  Chin 

Communities  north  of  Boston  will  probably 
be  hit  hardest  by  the  defense  cuts,  the  Fed  re- 
port predicts.  Already  depressed  by  a  combi- 
nation of  overbuilding  and  lackluster  buyer 
demand,  the  real  estate  markets  in  such  com- 
munities as  Andovcr,  Bedford.  Lexington  and 
Wilmington  could  be  further  weakened  if  the 
major  employers  in  the  area  are  forced  to 
slash  their  work  forces. 

Area  Realtors,  aware  of  the  direct  relation- 
ship between  economic  growth  and  home 
sales,  are  watching  the  defense  spending  pic- 
ture nervously.  Anthony  Bergantino  Jr.,  a  bro- 
ker with  The  Donovan  Co.  in  Bedford,  says 
there  is  particular  cause  for  concern  in  his 
community,  where  Raytheon's  missile  and 
space  systems,  the  Mitre  Corp.  and  Computer- 
vision  Corp.  are  all  based.  As  activity  in  those 
companies  winds  down,  Mr.  Bergantino  pre- 
dicts, area  brokers  will  feel  the  impact,  p  tic- 
ularly  in  a  reduction  in  the  profitable  re  loca- 
tion business.  But  Mr.  Bergantino  says  be 
hasn't  felt  the  impact  yet.  "[The  cuts]  appear 
to  be  more  of  a  concern  for  the  future  umcq  it 
is  right  now,"  he  noted. 

The  large  GTE  Government  Systems  facil- 
ity in  a  Needham  industrial  park  suggests 
cause  for  concern  in  this  community,  but  'here 
isn't  much  area  Realtors  can  do  about  the  de- 
fense spending  trend  except  worry  about  it. 
"What  can  you  do?"  asked  Louise  Condon, 
principal  in  Louise  Condon  Realty,  Inc. 
"We'll  just  have  to  wait  to  see  what's  going  to 
happen."  Q 
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AT&T  to  close 
data  center 
in  Fairhaven 

450  jobs  will  be  phased  out 


By  Jack  Steward  »on 

Standard-Times  staff  writer 

FAIRHAVEN  —  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Co.  will  announce  a  gradual  clos- 
ing of  its  Mill  Road  computer  center, 
employing  450,  a  spokesman  for  state  Sen. 
William  Q.  MacLean  said  this  morning. 

Aide  Andrew  Saunders  said  Sen.  MacLean, 
D-Fairhaven,  has  been  informed  that  AT&T 
would  make  the  announcement  on  the  closing 
as  early  as  today.  There  was  no  indication  on 
what  the  timetable  would  be. 

The  company  confirmed  earlier  this  month 
that  the  Fairhaven  center  was  one  of  a  dozen 
AT&T  computer  centers  nationwide  being 
reviewed  under  a  consolidation  study. 

The  company  is  trying  to  sell  its  more 
modern  billing  center  building  on  Bridge 
Street.  Earlier  this  year,  Maryland  deve- 
lopers had  wanted  to  convert  the  site  to  a  jail 
for  prisoners  awaiting  trial  in  the  federal 
court  system. 

"It's  not  a  good  situation  for  the  town  if 
AT&T  does  phase  out  the  data  center,"  said 
Executive  Secretary  Jeffrey  W.  Osuch.  In 
addition  to  employing  450  at  the  data  center, 
AT&T  is  the  town's  largest  taxpayer, 
annually  paying  about  $325,000  for  both  of 
its  buildings.  ' 


"That's  about  9.2  percent  of  the  tax  base," 
he  said.  Although  AT&T  has  not  sought  an 
abatement  on  taxes  since  putting  the  vacant 
billing  center  on  the  market,  Mr.  Osuch  spe- 
culated that  might  be  an  option  that  AT&T 
would  explore. 

AT&T  spokesman  Michael  Zeaman  said 
last  week  that  the  consolidation  study  was 
under  way.  The  centers  provide  information 
for  billing,  and  keep  long-distance  customer 
records  and  corporate  information.       .  ;-  • 

The  Fairhaven  computer  center  was  built 
as  a  long-distance  switching  station  in  1972, 
After  a  decade  of  minimal  use,  the  building 
was  refurbished  at  a  cost  of  $15  million  for 
data  processing.  •  i~ 

The  closing  will  be  the  final  chapter  in  the 
AT&T's  troubled  20-year  history  in  Fairha-' 
ven. 
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Since  plans  to  build  in  Fairhaven  were; 
announced,  the  AT&T  project  experienced , 
false  starts  and  questionable  decision-mak- > 
ing.  Rapid  changes  in  technology  plagued  the 
project,  as  well  ~ 

The  computer  center  remained  vacant  for 
four  years  after  it  was  finisijed  in  Fe' 

1974-  ,v\> 

The  billing  center  next  door,  'w&t  m  1 
was  projected  to  employ  500  to  600,  but 
never  employed  more  than  50  people. . 
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■  Carol 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
there's  toother  reason  and  we'  to 
find  out  what  that  to,"  Mr.  Rodrigues 
said      | ' 

The  uaioo  spokesman  said  "a  .lot 
of  the  people's  feeling  Is  that  the 
closing  Is  due  to  mismanagement  on 
the  company's  part"  He*cited  as  an 
example  the  company's  investment 
"in  machinery  that  has  bombed." 
adding  that  "the  people  are  paying 
the  price  for  their  mismanage- 
ment. " 

The  local  plant  manager.  Alan 
Kreiss.  has  an  unpublished  telephone 
number  and  could  not  be  reached 
Friday  Bight  »» 

Carol's  corporate  office  is  located 
is  Pawtucket.  R  I.,  and  its  president 
is  Samuel  W.  Pereiman.  The  Stan- 
dard-Times was  unable  to  reach  cor- 
porate officials  In  Pawtucket  Fri- 
day. ,<C  A 

Employees  at  the  plant  struck  for 
10  bitter  weeks  from  Aug.  1  to  Oct.  9 
last  year  and  finally  accepted  a 
three-year  contract. 

The  Pawtucket-based  operation  is 
a  subsidiary  of  Canada  Wire  and 
Cable  Ltd.  of  Ontario,  which,  in  turn, 
is  owned  by  the  Toronto-based  cong- 
lomerate, Noranda  Inc. ' 

The  Jocal  plant  manufactures 
extension  cords,  poaiul  cable  and 
wire   

The  New  Bedford  plant,  which- 
changed  its  name  from  Columbia 
Electronic  Cables  In  1987,  opened  In 
1970. 
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